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THE PULP-SLICK 
QUESTION 


A surprising characteristic of the letters pub- 
lished in this issue, on the distinction between 
pulp and slick writing, is the attitude of scorn 
on the part of the correspondents toward the 
slick-paper magazines. With few exceptions, 
those who were moved to respond to Mr. 
Wright’s analysis rose militantly in defense of 
pulp writing. 

Perhaps this is because the majority of those 
who replied are pulp writers. Whatever the 
cause, the fact in itself is curious. Certainly 
in any gathering of authors, it is noticeable that 
those who have “made” the slicks, or who 
habitually write for them, are accorded the 
(perhaps grudging) admiration and envy of 
the humbler space-fillers for the pulps. The 
frank statement contained in Mr. Farley’s let- 
ter may offer a key to the paradox. 

At least two of the writers in the symposium 
take the stand that an essential difference be- 
tween pulp and slick-paper writing is that one 
type is directed toward a proletarian audience, 
the other toward the bourgeoisie. 

There is a basis of truth in this distinction— 
always bearing in mind that it is a generality. 
However, it is certainly true also that pulp 
writing does not appeal to workers from a 
class-conscious standpoint. There is a wider gulf 
between pulp literature and true proletarian lit- 
erature than there is between pulp and slick. 

Pulp writing ignores the class struggle— 
ignores it much more completely than slick- 
paper writing—for it never consciously takes 
sides, as the slick-papér story often does. Nev- 
ertheless, by tacitly assuming the inevitability 
of the status quo, pulp writing in the main 
is anti-proletarian in its implications. 

The detective story, for example, is a dud, 
so far as the pulp reader is concerned, unless 
the victim is some one of wealth or social 
prominence. Write about the mysterious death 
of Tom Jones, a simple hod-carrier, and the 
running down of his murderer, and see who 
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cares! The story of a bank robbery involving 
tens of thousands of dollars is possible material 
for a pulp detective story; the robbing of Pete’s 
Grocery Store would never in the world make 
a plot for the pulps. 

Or take the typical Western yarn. To be 
sure, it extolls the virtues of a worker—the 
swashbuckling cow-puncher — but what are 
these virtues? Largely they are loyalty to his 
employer, defense of the owner’s vested prop- 
erty rights at the risk of life and limb. Fre- 
quently the theme involves an imperialistic war 
of conquest on a miniature scale—with some 
such issue at stake as the ownership of natural 
resources or the control of markets. The stories 
undoubtedly are read for the adventure they 
contain, but their message is anti-proletarian 
for all that. This applies to practically all types 
of adventure fiction. 

Love-pulp yarns are concerned chiefly with 
the Cinderella and Prince Charming theme. 
Either the deserving heroine is raised to riches 
by marrying a wealthy lover, thus achieving 
the bourgeois dream of success, or she marries 
a poor but honest young worker and exempli- 
fies the contentment to be gained from humble 
living. Hasheesh or soothing syrup—it makes 
but little difference. 


Both Wright and his commentators appar- 
ently found the pulp sex story difficult to ac- 
count for. The pulp reader is an honest soul 
with a high standard of outward morality, de- 
clares Wright. Then, confronted by a type of 
pulp that exploits suggestiveness, he adds: 
“When the undeveloped mind goes in for sex, 
however, it demands the raw product.” Tak- 
ing a somewhat parallel view, Mr. Farley re- 
marks: “The reader of slicks likes his sex to be 
nudgingly insinuated.” 

The factor that the pulp adventure story 
and the pulp sex story have in common is their 
ability to cause vicarious physical thrills. Gloss 
over this crude physical appeal, incorporate 
characterization and subtlety and depth of sig- 
nificance; the resulting story becomes some- 
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thing of a higher type—something that will 
appeal to more mature minds—whether its 
basic theme is sex, mystery, or adventure. 

When the smoke of battle has blown away, 
we are likely to conclude, after all, that bridg- 
ing the gap between a lower and a higher mar- 
ket (whatever we may conceive that to be) is 
just a matter of doing better the kind of writ- 
ing the individual is best fitted to do. Pulps, 
slicks, juveniles, sophisticated and literary maga- 
zines alike use stories of all kinds—adventure, 
love, problem, mystery, character. The ques- 
tion of what kind to write is of only super- 
ficial importance; the vital thing is how well 
it is done. 

We have known too many pulp writers who 
jumped into the slicks and literary magazines 
by writing the same kind of stories they wrote 

-for the pulps, to feel that the basic problem 
is one of mastering mysterious new tricks. 


NOVEMBER DIRECTORY 


November is book publishers’ month with 
THe AuTHoR & JouRNALIST. In accordance 
with established custom, in the November issue 
this year will be published the annual Handy 
Market List of Book Publishers. This compila- 
tion, carefully corrected and brought up to 
date, is the standard directory for writers who 
have or will have book manuscripts to submit. 
Names, addresses, types of books published by 
each firm, length requirements, terms of re- 
muneration, etc., are covered in terse, conven- 
ient form. 


CANADIAN TAX 


Writers living in the United States and sell- 
ing to Canadian periodicals must expect to help 
pay the Dominion Government War Tax. 
Checks from Canadian periodicals in payment 
for material are § per cent shy of the total 
amount due, this 5 per cent being deducted 
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HIGH-HANDED 


The letter from W. Stanley Hubbard, of New 
Mystery Adventures, in the market tips depart- 
ment of this issue, calls for comment. Mr. Hub- 
bard, if we understand him aright, contends 
that in submitting a manuscript to his publica- 
tion, the author is bound to accept “publishers” 
rates’—in other words, whatever the publisher 
chooses to pay, at least within an announced 
maximum and minimum. 

This attitude is high-handed and arbitrary, 
and entirely unjustified. In a letter to another 
contributor, who protested the matter, Mr. 
Hubbard wrote: “We have taken the position, 
in the score of years I have been in the publish- 
ing business, that our rates, when published, are 
good and final, and subject to publisher’s ap- 
proval. (Sic.) If you don’t care to submit sto- 
ries at the published, announced rates, then keep 
away from our desks. We alone can decide what 
merits the story has and whether it should re- 
ceive maximum or minimum rates—not you.” 

It seems to be the plan of New Mystery Ad- 
ventures to “accept” stories without the formal- 
ity of notifying authors or giving them an op- 
portunity to pass on the terms. The first inti- 
mation that a story has been accepted is its pub- 
lication in the magazine. Letters to the editor 
asking what payment is to be made are ignored. 
Payment, in cases coming to our attention, has 
been delayed considerably longer than the prom- 
ised 30 days after publication. 

Contrary to Mr. Hubbard’s assertion, it is, of 
course, the usual custom among reputable mag- 
azines to give the author an opportunity to 
accept or reject the terms of payment offered. 
It is quite evident that many authors who may 
know of the %-cent and 1)4-cent minimum 
and maximum rates announced by New Mys- 
tery Adventures, would submit their work hop- 
ing for an offer somewhere near the maximum, 


and would withdraw it rather than accept the 
minimum. Furthermore, a contributor is quite 
likely not to have seen the announcement of 


from the check and paid to the Receiver Gen- 
eral of Canada. 


The tax applies to “any copyright, used in 
Canada, relating to books, music, articles in 
periodicals, newspaper syndicated articles, pic- 
tures, comics, and other newspaper or periodi- 
cal features, and: Any rights in and to the use 
of any copyrighted work subsequently produced 
or reproduced in Canada by way of the spoken 
word, print, or mechanical sound on or from 
paper, composition, films, or mechanical devices 
of any description.” 

The Commissioner of Income Tax has ruled 
that the tax applies to all manuscripts or draw- 
ings, whether such material has been copy- 
righted or not. In case of payments due to 
contributors not residing in Canada, the tax 
must be deducted by the Canadian debtor and 
remitted to the Receiver General. 


rates paid, and would not have submitted ma- 
terial had he known the very low rate paid by 
the magazine. 

The claim that the editor is the sole person 
capable of judging the worth of a manuscript 
is, of course, nonsense. Payment, as a rule, is 
based on what the magazine can afford to pay. 
From a commercial standpoint, a story is worth 
the best price that it will bring, just as in the 
real-estate market a house is worth what it will 
bring. The buyer cannot dictate to the seller 
what he will pay for a house that is offered for 
his consideration, nor can an editor justly claim 
that he has a right to use a story submitted for 
his consideration until the terms of sale have 
been mutually agreed upon. 
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RADIO writing ot- 
fers rewards for the 
specially gifted 
writer who can ac- 
quire the knack ot 
this special field, 
and can steadily 
turn out a large 
volume of copy. 
The difficulties of 
handling the 
amount of copy re- 
quired from a suc- 
cessful writer have 
been satisfactorily 
solved by Fran 
Striker, author of 
seventy-five or more radio serials and hundreds 
of short programs. The problem, incidentally, 
is one that faces writers in many other fields 
where emphasis is upon rapidity of production 
with constant quality. 

Striker is the author of ‘Patricia Dare,” 
“Lone Ranger,” “Warner Lester,” “Drums of 
Kali,” and other popular radio programs. Today 
he is turning out two complete scripts, running 
five to six thousand words each, daily. 

He considers a regular program for writing 
essential—and nothing is allowed to interfere 
with this important routine. Striker starts writ- 
ing about eleven o’clock each morning, having 
devoted the earlier hours to reading, business 
routine, and planning of stories. By two o’clock 
the first daily serial installment is finished; by 
half-past five, the second. But the day’s work 
is not over. The evening is devoted to reading 
and study, usually upon something that will 
soon be used in one of the scripts. 

The stories must be typewritten and the first 
draft is ordinarily the finished product. The de- 
mand for speed makes this necessary, and the 
steady experience of years of writing makes it 
possible. Striker finds it impracticable to dic- 
tate his stories. Most radio scripts require care- 
ful spelling to indicate shadings of dialogue, 
and stenographers have difficulty in getting 
such details right. 

Twelve copies are made of the first draft of 


Fran Striker 


FRAN STRIKER’S SECRETS OF 
VOLUME AND SUCCESS 
IN RADIO WRITING 


. » « By HAVILAND FERGUSON REVES 


stories written for staff use by a particular radio 
station. An especially thin paper is used, with 
special typewriter platen and the lightest weight 
carbon available. The first seven or eight cop- 
ies, at the most, are used for reading copies by 
the cast, one for each character in the story; 
the last copies are used for the announcer, for 
sound effects, and for music cues, where there 
is less need of direct following. The twelfth is 
Striker’s file copy. 

When the twelve sheets with carbons have 
been arranged, the number is rapidly checked 
over—it is annoying, at the least, to find the 
number one short after the page is typed. Each 
carbon is used eleven times. A new carbon is 
used on the twelfth copy each time, and the up- 
per carbon is discarded, gradually bringing the 
worn carbons to the top. In this way, the use 
of the newest carbons progressively equalizes 
the lesser pressure on successive copies. 

The carbon is cut to order, a margin of about 
three-eighths of an inch projecting at bottom 
and sides, to allow the sheets to be readily count- 
ed and the carbons to be removed in one opera- 
tion. Legal size paper ordinarily is used; it is 
convenient to handle and requires less turning 
of pages, both in writing the story and in actual 
reading over the air. The longer size is becom- 
ing standard for radio scripts. 

On material written for Station WXYZ, on 
which Striker is a staff writer, the copies be- 
come the property of the station. On material 
prepared for syndication, a somewhat different 
procedure is followed. 

Only the necessary working copies are typed 
and the original is sent on to the office. Here is 
the real secret of volume production. Striker’s 
office has remained in Buffalo, although he is 
three hundred miles away. He ultimately plans 
to move it to Detroit, where he lives, but he has 
proved how completely the mechanical routine 
can be separated from the writer’s desk. 

Each story is syndicated by the office. The 
writer pays little direct attention to marketing 
problems. The script is mimeographed. Experi- 
ence has shown that enough copies to supply 
fifteen stations—about 175—make the ideal 
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quantity. These are neatly stacked on shelves 
in the office like merchandise stock in a store, 
until sold or called for. The stencils also are 
carefully preserved, in case more copies should 
be wanted. 

A new series, “Hank and Henry,” was being 
syndicated while this article was written. Copies 
of the first four weeks of broadcasts were sent 
to a list of 200 stations. The average of accept- 
ance was 10 per cent—and there are still 400 
American stations to be covered on this series, 
which consists of five-minute daily broadcasts. 
All routine correspondence is handled by a sec- 
retary in the office. Another girl handles 
mimeograph work, while a third is employed on 
research work. 

The research secretary is a university gradu- 
ate trained in library work. Currently, she has 


“turned over a mass of information upon home- 


steading in the early days, and upon Indian su- 
perstitions, for future scripts. 

Absolute accuracy is required, and a trained 
research worker has proved invaluable. In one 
broadcast, a steer was described as starting to 
rise with the wrong leg first—and several thou- 
sand letters of protest from “experts” were re- 
ceived. This woman spends hours daily in the 
library looking up such details. A recent re- 
quest was for a list of German names, another 
for Chinese proverbs. 

€ 

To avoid overlapping on station rights in 
marketing, a large map of the United States is 
placed on the wall. Discs of celluloid, cut to 
scales of 10, 25, 300, and similar zone dis- 
tances on the scale of the map, are centered over 
each radio station when a story is sold to it. 
A tag, as “Lone Ranger, KOZ,” is placed on it 
to identify the station and the serial. As long 
as this disc remains pinned on the map, all 
rights are protected. Second rights often are 
offered later to another station at reduced rates. 

Rights being sold must be specified in the 
manuscript submission form of contract. 
Striker prefers a royalty payment system to out- 
right sale. Prices are based upon the size of 
the station, and the area of protection—but a 
larger area is given for the same rate in sparsely 
populated states. Five to ten dollars for a half- 
hour broadcast is the average, with two-thirds 
of this for the fifteen-minute programs. 
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The first of each month, a statement is mailed 
to each station for material used. In years of 
writing and selling, Striker has never had a 
station accept material and fail to pay for it. 
The number of copies demanded by the story 
is sent on at once when the order is received. 
The long carbon paper boxes make handy con- 
tainers for mailing, as well as for filing, holding 
ten complete half-hour broadcasts each. 


Each year, Striker gets out a pamphlet briefly 
listing available series and special broadcasts, 
and quoting comments on his work from many 
stations and directors. 

The production volume averages three mil- 
lion words a year—fifty-five thousand a week— 
and a week’s postage bill is about forty dollars. 

But it pays. In the past year, Striker says, 
he has netted an income of twelve thousand dol- 
lars above expenses. The average writer after 
his apprenticeship should certainly be able to 
make one-third to one-half this amount, he 
believes. 

Most writers starting to do radio writing 
make the mistake of incurring heavy expenses 
at once. An eight-period serial costs about two 
hundred dollars for mimeographing by a com- 
mercial firm—the writer must get the use of a 
machine somehow and do this work himself. 
If this is impossible, typing your own work and 
making six good carbons is the next best thing. 

Studying newspaper reports of programs is 
the best way for the novice to determine the 
likely stations to which to submit manuscripts. 
Then, using the five good copies, and counting 
on mailing each copy twice, ten submissions are 
possible right away—and the prospects of one 
acceptance out of ten are very good, if the ma- 
terial has merit. With the payment for the one 
accepted copy, the new writer can afford to pay 
for mimeographing the entire series and, using 
the new mimeographed sheets for submission to 
other stations, make the business pay for itself. 

In five years of radio writing, Striker has 
built up his business to the volume indicated by 
last year’s figures. He has written and syndi- 
cated about seventy-five serials in all, and many 
special broadcast numbers. He has written mys- 
tery, love, adventure, newspaper, Western, and 
other types of stories. He has sold to seventy- 
eight different stations, and today is supplying 
forty daily. 


VISION AT SEED-TIME 


By MARY A. KIEFER 


Painstakingly, in formal rows, 

Choice words are planted as they drop, 
And he who plants them somehow knows 
That many hands will reap the crop. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


I PULP WRITING VS. SLICK— 


HE number of replies evoked by Sewell 

Peaslee Wright’s article in our June issue, 

“Sneaking Up on the Slicks,” indicates that 
writers consider the matter of bridging the gap 
between pulp and slick-paper writing of vital 
import. It is possible, of course, to publish only 
a cross-section of the comments. Numerous 
letters wholeheartedly agreeing with Mr. Wright 
in his analysis are omitted. Rather, for the sake 
of achieving a well-rounded discussion, letters 
representing divergent viewpoints have been se- 


lected. 
The first letter reproduced is from an author 


who has written quantities of pulp fiction as 
well as serious books and articles on law, mili- 
tary engineering, higher mathematics, ballis- 
tics, etc. 


A MATTER OF SINCERITY 


In the first place, I don’t like Mr. Wright’s pose of 
contempt for the pulps. I say “pose” advisedly, for I 
do not believe that an author can write as good pulp 
material as he does, unless he sincerely believes in 
what he is writing. 

Sincerity is the first requisite of a good writer. 
Personally, I have great admiration for pulp litera- 
ture; and supreme contempt for the slicks, and for 
the types of mind that read, and/or write for, the 
slicks. Which is undoubtedly why I have never landed 
in the slicks, in spite of many attempts. This is not 
sour grapes; I readily admit that I'd give my eye- 
teeth to make the slicks—-but merely because of their 
wordage rates, and not at all because I'd be proud of 
the accomplishment. 

The remarkable thing about Mr. Wright's analysis 
is that it is so close to correct, and yet—in my opin- 
ion—misses completely. 

First, as to the types of readers. Pulps are read by 
the proletariat (he-men with guts, acquainted with 
stark reality) and by intellectuals who like their lit- 
erature to have a chew to it, into which they can set 
their teeth. The reason why both of these types read 
the pulps is that they prefer stories that get some- 
where, rather than the vague maunderings which are 
characteristic of modernistic slick writing. 

Slicks are read by bewildered middle-class souls; 
who, because their own life drifts through a fog, like 
their stories to be the same way. 

Now as to Mr. Wright's six “differences’’: 

Difference No. 1. Action vs. Personality. The pulp- 
reader craves action because, whether proletarian or 
intellectualist, he is a realist, facing life as it is. The 
slick-reader craves personalities, because, poor soul, he 
is a drifter and a groper. 

Difference No. 2. Clear-cut character vs. pastel 
shades. It is portrait-painting versus photography. 
Here again we have realism versus groping. But with 
a slight qualification. The realist, of course, under- 
stands that most individuals combine good and bad; 
but the pulp-writer picks out the essential character- 
istics of each character, and emphasizes them for the 
sake of definite effect. Think how flat and uninter- 


esting are photographs, compared with cartoons or 
even well-executed portraits. The Babbitt reader of 
the slicks wants his fiction characters to be undecisive 
like himself. 

Difference No. 3. Sex. The clean-minded reader of 
the pulps wants sex either left out, or squarely faced. 
The reader of slicks likes his sex to be nudgingly in- 
sinuated. 

Difference No. 4. Conversation. Here the differ- 
ence is—I believe—largely one of editorial tabu, 
based on pure superstition. Readers of pulps, equally 
as readers of slicks, like lots of quotation-marks to 
break up.the dull continuity of what would otherwise 
be an article, rather than a story. 

Difference No. 5. Orthodoxy vs. Unorthodoxy. Oh, 
my God! If there ever was a formula-bound lot, it’s 
the editors of the slicks. You'll find more interesting 
variety in the worst pulp magazine than in the best 
slick. Mr. Wright must have been thinking of the 
pulps versus the quality magazines. 

Difference No. 6. Release. Do readers read only 
for release? Isn't it rather for fulfillment? Lawyers 
read “Tutt and Mr. Tutt.” It is a well-known fact 
that gangsters are the chief market for the gang mag- 
azines; and I'll bet that G-men read them, too, on the 
sly, in spite of their publicly expressed contempt for 
them. That’s why realists of all social classes read 
the pulps, and why the Babbitts read the slicks. That's 
why shop-girls favor the Cinderella motif; and why 
their alleged social superiors favor the triangle motif, 
it being the only kind of ‘love’ which their per- 
verted souls can understand. 

Some day I am going to write a slick-paper novel, 
in which none of the characters will ever meet. None 
of the characters will be distinguishable from each 
other. Nothing will ever happen; and even I, the 
author, will not have the slightest idea what the story 
is all about, if indeed it is about anything. 

And then, if I can but drive myself to put suf- 
ficient sincerity into it, I shall crash the slicks at ten 
cents a word. Until then, 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH MILNE FarLey. 


A well-known California writer and member 
of the American Fiction Guild gives us an in- 
teresting point of view and plenty of food for 
thought. 


PROLETARION VS. BOURGEOISIE 


Sewell Peaslee Wright’s discussion of the difference 
between pulp and slick fiction is one of the best papers 
on the subject ever printed. 

But there is another important factor, which Jack 
Woodward emphasized in one of his early novels, 
that seems to me to be the essential difference. Pulp 
and slick readers are both adolescent, of course; but 
pulp readers are generally of the working class, with 
a minority of others who do not care about “getting 
on in the world.” Slick readers, on the other hand, 
are bourgeois or hope to be bourgeois. Slick fiction, 
generally, flatters the bourgeoisie, emphasizes bour- 
geois ideals and inspires its readers to lift themselves 
by their bootstraps up the social and financial ladder 
so that they will be able to purchase all the things 
entrancingly displayed in the advertising pages. Hence, 
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the country club, Long Island, smart and prosperous 
Manhattan background of much slick fiction. Every 
hundred-dollar-a-month white-collar family is inspired 
by the advertising and the stories to try to get into the 
$10,000-a-year class, from which many of the char- 
acters come. Slick writers, during the depression, when 
millions have suffered want, have actually been able 
to write sobby stories about people whose incomes 
were so curtailed that they had to give up their 
yachts and resign from their clubs. This has seemed 
to them quite tragic, rather than amusing. As Mr. 
Woodward wisely suggested, the writer aiming at the 
slicks should ignore the stories and study the adver- 
tising; that is the surest way of acquiring the “‘slick 
consciousness” that agents talk about. 

Pulp fiction is sometimes more genuine and valid 
than slick, at least in this respect: pulp characters do 
sometimes suffer and starve and die, pulp heroes and 
heroines are often victims of poverty and unemploy- 
ment. Whatever romantic coloration there may be in 
the outcome, pulp stories do sometimes deal with the 
stern realities of life. And this, I think, is simply be- 
cause their readers are accustomed to facing these real- 
ities. A pulp reader may be credulous enough to be- 
lieve that he can increase his muscles and his sex ap- 
peal with a patented exercise machine, but at least 
he knows damned well that he can’t acquire a beauti- 
ful home in a fashionable suburb, with a Buick and 
a La Salle in the two-car garage. If he smokes Camels, 
it isn’t because a vulgar socialite endorses them, but 
because he can’t buy anything better. 

The pulps provide escape for the proletariat; the 
slicks cater to the petty bourgeoisie. The economic 
angle is vastly more significant than any question of 
“adult-mindedness.” If writers depended on adult- 
minded readers, they'd starve to death. From the lit- 
erary point of view, pulp and slick stuff are on a 
par; neither is literature, although occasionally a 
first-rate piece of writing may appear in a pulp or a 
slick. To writers, the important thing is that slick 
rates are higher, but they can use less stuff than the 
pulps. The smooth, clever scribe will probably earn 
more from the slicks; the fast, prolific fellow with a 
plot sense may grow fat on the pulps. To say that 
one is superior to the other is absurd; both kinds of 
writing are by-products of Listerine, Camels, Lucky 
Strikes, and Campbell’s Soup. 

At the moment, I know of more slick writers on 
the F. E.R. A. than ex-pulp contribs. 

Sincerely, 
Eric Howarp. 


Readers need no introduction to the author 
of the following discussion, a frequent con- 
tributor to our pages: 


WRITE “SLICK” TO CRASH THE PULPS 


“Sneaking Up on the Slicks” by Sewell Peaslee 
Wright gets into my hands just after a most pleasant 
series of contacts with the best pulp editors in New 
York City. 

What Wright says is largely true. But when he 
comes to his six points of defined variance between 
slicks and pulps, he is quite definitely one-third 
wrong. That is, in points one and two in which he 
says (1) that the pulp reader wants action, which is 
another way of saying that the pulp editors want sto- 
ries with “go” in ‘em; and (2) that the pulpies do 
not take “character” stories. 

There are pulps that are demanding the juvenile 
hellity-larrup handling. Not just bald action for the 
sake of physical movement on your stage, as a few 
years ago. But action; in plot, place, character clash. 
Wild West Weekly, as an example, drives directly at 
the juvenile reader. No ten-pound words, please; just 
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simple Anglo-Saxon, and a direct appeal to the 14- 
year-old. 

“I want a slick paper story, with character devel- 
opment, with character clash,” says Martin Goodman 
of the Newsstand group. “Pulp handling, of course, 
but basically a story set-up that is just like the slicks.” 

“I was afraid,” wrote Dorothy Hubbard of Western 
Story, “that your story might be a ‘fight’ story. But 
you handled your characters all right.” Character 
again. 

“Take time to develop your characters and a few 
strong, dramatic situations.” That is Ralph Perry, as- 
sistant editor of Detective Fiction Weekly. 

“There are some good strong characters in this 
story,” remarks Frank Blackwell of Street & Smith; 
and he’s one who has his finger on the pulse of what 
the pulp readers want, if anyone has. 

“I want characters and good color,” says Frederick 
Clayton on Argosy. 

“Let the emotional clash grow out of your char- 
acters and their relationships,” is about the way 
Rogers Terrill of Popular Publications states his re- 
quirements. 

They want action; they require clash. 

But it’s dead wrong to say that in pulp editorial 
offices they want stories that are built on action first, 
second, and last. Just as in the slicks, they will take 
a good fighting story, but not just because it is a 
fighting yarn. It must take root in character and this 
“beyond the surface” motivation that Wright so defi- 
nitely sets forth as belonging only to slicks. 

Fact is, that within the last fifteen months, about, 
the pulps have taken a decided advance step in this 
matter of character and clash growing out of charac- 
ter situations. If you are hitting both slicks and pulps, 
you know this. But if you are trying to tie into the 
good pulps and are still writing the 1932 hell-for- 
action stories, in which the people are stuffed dum- 
mies, and not selling "em, maybe this lack of humans 
in your stories, and human clash because they are 
humans, is the reason. 

I’m not starting a rag-chewing match in any sense. 
Just trying to give the latest from the firing line. 
And I repeat, the margin between the good pulps 
and the best slicks is an ever-narrowing borderline, 
with the good pulps today definitely gunning for sto- 
ries that have strong characterization and powerful, 
emotional clash growing out of character. 

Wright’s guide-book for stalking the slicks is 
largely correct in its positive statements; but the neg- 
ative side, in which he sets forth the characteristics 
of the pulps which are unlike the slicks, is not 
wholly accurate. And if you're interested in sharp- 
shooting at the better pulps, maybe this outburst, 
based on up-to-the-minute personal contacts with those 
who guide the best pulps, may help you. 

Write just as well as you can for the pulps; char- 
acter, color, emotional clash growing out of character 
and inter-relationships of people in the story. Get in- 
side of your characters; use regular slick-type “stream 
of consciousness” if you want. True, the pulps will 
not take those ghastly soul-searching adventures in 
introspection that the slicks seem, sometimes, to cud- 
dle and coddle; pulps want a virile story. But the 
days of old bang-bang stories are over. Today you're 
going to have to write “slick” pretty much, if you're 


. going to crash the best of the pulps. 


ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART. 


A succinct commentary is contained in this 
suggested addition to Wright’s list from a very 
widely read writer. 
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PHYSICAL VS. MORAL ISSUES 
To reader differences in article “Sneaking Up on 


the Slicks” add: 


DIFFERENCE NO. 514 
“The Issue” 


PuLp 


The reader requires 
only a purely physical is- 
sue and a physical tri- 
umph at the end for the 


SLICK 


Here the story must go 
deeper—to a moral issue 
and a moral triumph, 
even though the latter be 


a physical defeat. Physical 
action is only the inter- 
pretative medium of the 
more profound struggle. 
The triumph is not of 
wits and muscle—not pri- 
marily. It is of character 
—a moral or spiritual 
standard carried into the 
battle of wits and muscle. 
If the standard comes 
through unsmirched, there 
is the victory, though the 
body of its champion is 
left on the field. Thus an 
ending may be an un- 
happy one and yet satis- 


fying. 


hero group. 


EuGENE P. Ly Le, Jr. 


The next letter contains a note of variety, 
both because it is one of the very few letters 
received from women, and because it repre- 
sents a non-writer’s viewpoint. 


A READER’S VIEWPOINT 


May I as a reader, not a writer, comment on the 
interesting article by Mr. Wright in your June issue 
which I happened to come across? I did not know 
what “slicks” and “pulps” were, but a writer friend 
has enlightened me. 

In the first place, I don’t see how slicks can be put 
in one classification. The Saturday Evening Post, for 
example, is read by many sophisticated people—al- 
though I personally do not enjoy the type of story it 
uses——whereas the women’s magazines, I should say, 
appeal to practically the same class of reader as the 
better pulps. I don’t know anyone who reads them. 
I know several women who have subscribed to them 
to assist little boys and send them to their kitchens 
for the servants. I have read them occasionally—in a 
doctor's or dentist’s waiting room—and I find their 
stories naive, sugary tales, not in any sense character 
studies. 

On the other hand, since I like stories of the far 
East and detective stories, 1 quite often buy Adven- 
ture, Argosy, and Detective Fiction. And while many 
of the stories in these books seem to have been writ- 
ten for the bootblack and newsboy market, they pub- 
lish some fine stories by no less persons than Stribling, 
Albert Terhune Herrick, Gordon Young, Bedford- 
Jones. Certainly all these writers are superior, in the 
literary sense, aside from material, to the average 
sickly sweet, false-to-life story published in the slicks. 

Of course this description does not include the 
serials by authors who have won their fame on books, 
like Galsworthy, Pearl Buck, and other rea/ writers, 
whose names appear from time to time on the covers 
of the slicks. 

The stories in the one-time literary magazines — 
Harper's, Scribner's, Atlantic—atre undoubtedly stories 
of character, but the tendency of late years has been 
to concern themselves almost exclusively with char- 
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acters of sordid or lower middle class life, which be- 
comes monotonous. This is more true of the first two 
and of The American Mercury than the Aflantic. 

I have not encountered any sex in the slicks, al- 
though, as I said before, my reading of them has been 
occasional and incidental; but I have met sex, in a 
lusty he-man form, in several of the adventure stories 
in Adventure and Argosy. All of which is probably 
the exception that proves the rule. 

The magazine situation in America today is a re- 
flection of the changed conditions of the country, I 
suppose. Harper's, Scribner's, Atlantic have never re- 
covered from the social changes brought about by 
the war. Today they are hybrids. While the enormous 
foreign steerage immigration and high wages have 
brought into existence a huge unsophisticated public 
of the young generation, that can read, but demands 
very puerile fare. 

Anyway, Mr. Wright's article is entertaining. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. DES. WALTER. 


The author of the following vigorous views 
is a veteran writer of Western fiction—one of 
the real old-timers in that field. 


EDITORS DON’T KNOW THEIR READERS 


I note the controversy in re pulp and slick maga- 
zines. I have studied Mr. Wright’s comparisons and 
have a few words to say. 

Mr. Wright truthfully reflects the general editorial 
mind as to reader types. Editors do divide readers 
into just two types: 7. e., “juvenile-minded”’ and 
“‘adult-minded”—and therein lies the whole trouble. 
Readers can not be so divided except theoretically. 
The average reader likes a wide variety of reading 
matter. I have witnessed judges reading dime novels 
and kids reading law-books. I have seen these same 
judges reversing the proceedings. 

Many persons buy and read “juvenile stuff” for re- 
laxation, though it would be an insult to call them 
juvenile-minded. I do not believe there is any such 
thing as a juvenile-minded class or an adult-minded 
class. Certainly there are individuals who never grow 
up and some who have never been young. 

The idea that pulps must be slanted wholly at those 
who have never grown up and that slicks must be 
slanted at those who have never been young is a sad 
mistake. A mistake that is detrimental to American 
literature and to the sale of magazines. 

Plenty of kiddies will not read a ‘juvenile pulp” 
because the stuff is too patently slanted down to 
“dumb” minds. And plenty of adult-minded persons 
find slick fiction so sophisticated that it is mere tripe 
to them. 

Reading, for the average person, is a matter of 
mood. The average reader selects, if he can, the sort 
of matter his mood demands. This wrong theory of 
juvenile- vs. adult-mindedness is spoiling our maga- 
zines, creating a very general dissatisfaction. If the 
publishers and editors would just get out of their 
chairs and investigate, in place of sitting and theoriz- 
ing, they could go places and do things. 

Recently, the editor of a certain magazine changed 
its policy on the ground that “readers demand this 
change.”’ Readers of the magazine did not demand the 
change, as I am in a position to know better than any 
other person. Further, the magazine did not sell so 
well after making the change. The editor merely 
adopted the juvenile- vs. adult-mind theory. 

Yesterday I caught an eminent surgeon reading a 
flash-dash action Western. The bulk of juvenile pulps 
are not sold to juveniles. Really juvenile-minded read- 
ers buy mere slicks than they do pulps, for two very 
good reasons. The slicks average much cheaper than 
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AND BY WAY OF REBUTTAL 


I'm inclined to believe that some of your readers and commentators jumped at conclusions in 
penning their comments on the article ‘Sneaking Up On the Slicks.”’ 

The big bone of contention seems to be whether or not pulp readers are morons. | think they 
aren't. I do not class myself as a moron, and I read the pulps. I have written a goodly number of 
pulp stories in the last fifteen years, and I am not ashamed of a single one of them. The earlier ones 
seem full of flaws as I read them now, but that’s to be expected. In fifteen years, one learns a few 
things, or should. 

Let’s say that the pulp reader is not a moron. I certainly didn’t intend to imply that he was. 
My contention was, and is, that the typical pulp reader, or anyone who reads a pulp magazine with 
enjoyment, has, or is in, a certain state of mind. 

A high-brow of the most marked type might, on occasion, go on a pulp spree and enjoy it, just 
as a gourmet with a taste for the most exotic dishes might sit down with relish to a meal of bacon 
and eggs, or baked beans and brown bread. 

It’s the state of mind I’m talking about, whether it be permanent or temporary. The typical pulp 
story is simple, direct, full of action. It is written in kitchen English (which is no reflection whatever 
upon it, let me add, hastily!) and it deals with primal emotions and actions. The typical slick story 
is more subtle, and depends for its effect more upon style, characterization, and emotional stimulus 
of what I hesitatingly call a higher type. 

I’m sorry some readers seem to feel that I have a high-and-mighty attitude toward the pulps. 
I don’t. I do know that now I am directing my efforts toward the writing of slick-paper stories, I do 
not write in the same vein that I used in writing, not without some success, for the pulps. 

There are differences, marked and noticeable differences, between the typical pulp story and the 
typical slick story. In ‘Sneaking Up On the Slicks,” I tried to point out those differences, as I sense 
them. I didn’t expect everyone to agree with me, and I want to thank all of you who wrote for your 
splendid letters, both those who were kind enough to say, “Well done, thou good and faithful serv- 
ant,” and those who intimated that I was slightly nuts. 


something! 


At least you read what I’d written, and, as every writer (pulp or slick!) will agree, that’s 
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pulps and contain illustrations and gaudy advertise- 
ments and more juvenile-minded fiction than do the 
pulps. The really juvenile-minded gloat over the so- 
called sophisticated society yarns. It is rare that a 
serious-minded adult will waste a minute on such 
stuff. 

This controversy can never be settled until readers 
are properly classed. It is absolute snobbery to state 
that slicks are for the adult-minded and pulps for the 
juvenile-minded. What is meant by “juvenile’’ and 
what is meant by “adult?” Am I juvenile if I wish 
to relax and read an interesting and lively pulp story? 
Am I a juvenile if I do not care to read Palm Beach 
bare-leg drivel, or an adult if I do? a 

In my family are persons of all reading ages, and 
we have every type of magazine and book, and we 
all read each of the types. You are as likely to find 
7-year-old granddaughter reading the Satevepost and 


Grandpa reading ‘Sixteen String Jack’ as the reverse. 
The two are likely to exchange magazines when fin- 
ished. 

I visited a middle-aged man “on relief” the other 
day and found he was alternating his reading between 
a mystery-detective and a course in psychiatry. 

Before I was ten years old I had read the Bible and 
all of its commentaries with interest, and also “Rob- 
inson Crusoe’ and “Swiss Family Robinson’’ with 
equal interest. Later, I read “Diamond Dick” and 
Dickens alternately. And so did my young friends. 

There is too much slanting down in the pulps and 
too much slanting up in some slicks—slanting up to 
rather nasty snobbery and sophistication. There are 
too few magazines on the level of the average-minded. 


Yours, 
EUGENE STEBBINGS. 


THE HUNGRY AUTHOR 


By PHYLLIS B. MORDEN 


The hungry author dopes a yarn, 
And being short of jack, 

He slants it toward a weekly mag 
That’s known to pay on acc. 


How slow the empty days pass by, 


Adorned with dreams of’ grub, 
Until he learns the tale is oke, 
But the ed now pays on pub. 
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Submitted Material. 


(Continued from Last Month.) 


E continue herewith the interesting re- 
ports from editors on their routine of 
handling manuscripts. Some of the edi- 
tors have seized the occasion to comment on the 
interview with John F. Byrne, of Fiction House, 
by Arthur Hawthorne Carhart, which appeared 
in our September issue. These comments add to 
the interest and importance of the symposium. 


STREET & SMITH PUBLICATIONS 


(Publishers of Ainslee’s, Love Story, Western Story, 
Detective Story, Wild West, Top-Notch, Street & 
Smith's Complete Magazine, Sport Story, Best De- 
tective, The Shadow, Picture Play, Nick Carter, 
Doc Savage, Clues-Detective Stories, Astounding 
Stories, Cowboy Stories, Pete Rice, Bill Barnes 
Air Trails, Western Winners, Romance Range, 
Dynamic Adventures.) 


The question you raise could be answered and dis- 
sertated upon at great length by the humble sub- 
scriber of this letter. The routine as to what happens 
to a manuscript from the time it is received by Street 
& Smith Publications until it is returned or purchased 
is, of course, very simple. My knowledge of the 
Street & Smith method of considering manuscripts 
extends over twenty-five years. It has remained the 
same during that period. 

There are three large boxes in the editorial office 
of each magazine. These boxes are marked in order, 
“To Bre ENTERED,” “To BE CONSIDERED,” “To BE 
RETURNED.”’ When the mail is sorted, all manuscripts 
directed to a magazine are put in the box of that maga- 
zine which is labeled To BE ENTERED. A clerk from 
the department which handles all manuscripts in a 
clerical manner removes these manuscripts and enters 
them in a book. This entry consists of noting the au- 
thor’s name and address, the title, when the manu- 
script was received, and the amount of return postage 
enclosed. Having done this, the clerk places the en- 
tered manuscripts in the To BE CoNsIDERED box. 

It depends on the number of assistants an editor 
has as to how many readings a manuscript receives. 
“The final power of veto and acceptance” rests with 
the editor of each particular magazine. There is no 
“special inducement for readers to discover new 
writers,” but as the sustenance, growth, life of a mag- 
azine depends on getting new writers, a reader or 
assistant who discovers new writers, good stories, 
grows in the esteem of his editor and in the esteem 
of Street & Smith. 

The article, “Getting Through the Story Filter,” 
by Arthur Hawthorne Carhart in THE AUTHOR & 
JouRNALIstT for September describes as well, it seems 
to me, as anyone could describe, the editor’s big prob- 
lem. Mr. Jack Byrne stated this problem to Mr. Car- 
hart in a most elucidating manner. It is the conten- 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO YOUR 
MANUSCRIPT? 


. . « An Editorial Symposium on the Routine of Handling 


tion of that great editor, Mr. S. S. McClure, who has 
always been a good friend of mine, that the editor of 
a magazine should be the person to read all stories 
from the To BE ConsIDERED box. But, as Mr. Byrne 
says, “it can’t be done.” However, if an editor is 
very close to the person who reads the stories in the 
To Bre ConsipEReED box, it is not likely that anything 
really good will get by. Like Mr. Byrne, I have had 
many, readers who “read the box” without the courage 
of their own convictions as to what the editor should 
have, but rather with the idea of reflecting the editor’s 
judgment as to stories. A good reader should have the 
courage of his own convictions, and I plead daily with 
readers to tell me how they feel about a story, and not 
to tell me how they think I would feel. I also plead 
with them to go through the To Be ConsipERED box 
with the burning hope of a prospector. I also like 
readers to pick up a manuscript with the feeling that 
the story is going to be a good one, and that it is up 
to the author to prove to me that it is not a good one. 
Beginning readers are almost invariably inclined to 
put themselves in the position of critics, and they 
start reading a story with a tight-lipped attitude and 
a determination to find out what is wrong with it, as 
a schoolmaster would correct a pupil’s exercise. This, 
of course, is all wrong. It is the author who must 
prove to the reader that his story is a poor or a good 
one, not the editor who must prove to the author that 
his story doesn’t pass. 

Of course, the experienced reader does not have to 
go far in the bulk of stories he receives to discover 
that they are unavailable, that the writers just aren't 
craftsmen enough to tell any story well. Many years 
ago in my early days here I was painstakingly going 
through the To Br ConsipERED box, reading well 
into, if not finishing, all manuscripts. One of our 
best editors at that time came into my office and said, 
as he found me pulling a manuscript from its con- 
tainer, “Why, you look inside the envelopes, don’t 
you? That's a great waste of time.’’ Now, of course, 
he didn’t literally mean that, but he was a man of 
vast experience in what is known here as “cleaning 
out the box.” He had found that a glance, a peek 
inside the envelope which contained some manscripts, 
was actually enough to show it was unavailable. 

In closing this long dissertation, I can assure writ- 
ers, beginning and trained, that all the editors work- 
ing for Street & Smith find that their hardest problem, 
their biggest worry, is to find good stories by new 
writers. Also, that this is the biggest part of their 
job and that they realize it. It follows, then, that the 
new writer may feel sure that the editors and readers 
of Street & Smith will give any manuscripts sent here 
all the consideration they deserve. It would be too 
much to say that nothing good ever slips through our 
fingers. That would be absurd. But I really don’t 
think that anything, certainly that which is above the 
average, very often gets missed in an editorial life- 
time. 


Yours very truly, 
F. E. BLACKWELL. 
Editor-in-Chief. 
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A further note from Ronald Oliphant, editor of 
Sport Story and other Street & Smith magazines, com- 
ments: 


With regard to Arthur H. Carhart’s article, I think 
that writing a story according to a fixed formula is 
taking the line of least resistance. Naturally, there 
are certain rules and tricks which help to put a story 
across, and it is only natural that authors should use 
these devices. We are always glad to see a story that 
has not the same cut-and-dried plan of development, 
but such stories are harder to write and harder to put 
over to a reader. 

I do not believe the general run of editorial readers 
are blind to the merits of a story that is not con- 
structed according to a set pattern or formula. In 
fact, I often say to my readers that we make a great 
many mistakes in buying stories, but we never make 
the mistake of turning dqwn a really good story. 

Yours very truly, 
RONALD OLIPHANT. 


THE DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Publishers of Sunday School literature and story 
papers, including Boys’ World, Dew Drops, Girls’ 
Companion, What to Do, and Young People’s 
W eekly.) 


We should like to make a helpful contribution to- 
ward your plan, but fear that our system is not suff- 
ciently elaborate or intricate to attract any special 
attention. 

When a manuscript is received it is entered on 
records by an office stenographer and filed for reading 
at the proper time. All manuscript which reaches us 
by the 25th of the month is read and reported upon 
by the 10th of the month following. That which ar- 
rives after the 25th of the month is held until the 
second month following. 

Manuscript is first read by an assistant editor who 
makes several classifications as to type and merit, or 
marks for rejection because material does not conform 
to editorial policy, or for some reason is definitely 
unavailable. 

Later, the managing editor of the publication reads 
the manuscript, and in most cases, makes final de- 
cision as to whether or not it is acceptable. The re- 
turn of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
it is not meritorious or that it would not be accepted 
by publications of a different nature. Many times we 
are overstocked with certain types of material, and for 
this reason cannot purchase manuscript even though 
it conforms to our policies and is of a high order of 
merit. If, at any time, the managing editor is in doubt 
as to advisability of acceptance or rejection of manu- 
script, he advises with the editor-in-chief before mak- 
ing a decision. 

For the information of your readers, we might add 
that all manuscript submitted to us should be pre- 
pared with the needs of the publication for which 
intended definitely in mind and should be addressed 
direct to the editor of the publication for which in- 
tended. Manuscript should be typewritten on one side 
of the sheet only, and stamps enclosed for its return 
if not available. 

All manuscript purchased by us is paid for upon 
acceptance. Rejected manuscript’ is returned to the 
writer following regular monthly reading, as per 
schedule mentioned above. 

Trusting that these brief statements will be of some 
interest to your readers. I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Davip C. Cook III, 
President. 


The Author & Journalist 


SHORT STORIES 
Published by Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 


We like to think that both our old friends and new 
writers get the best possible consideration from Short 
Stories, and our routine is all keyed to this purpose. 
All the manuscripts are opened, recorded, and placed 
in piles—serials, stories from old contributors and 
stories from new ones, articles, etc. The managing 
editor sorts them to assign for reading by the assist- 
ants in the editorial department. Every item is care- 
fully read by at least one competent editor. The obvi- 
ously impossible ones are returned on one reading. 
The more promising ones are reassigned for further 
reading, each reader making a written report which 
contains an outline of the story and comments upon 
its availability, its strong points and its weaknesses. 
If revision is indicated, that too appears in the re- 
ports. These stories with the reports come back to 
the desk of the managing editor and frequently call 
tor a conference of the editorial staff to decide dif- 
ferences of opinion, questions of policy, etc. All the 
accepted ones are finally passed on by the editor, 
whose O. K. must be on every voucher before a check 
can go out. 

It is a red-letter day with all of us when a good 
story comes to light by a new author. Short Stories 
in its long history has printed ‘‘firsts’” by many popu- 
lar nationally known writers—and new angles, new 
slants and new settings are eagerly sought for—within 
our accepted field of action fiction, of course. Our 
rule is for payment two months before publication, 
but in special cases we have been known to get a 
check through in two hours after accepance—no mean 
accomplishment when one considers the elaborate ac- 
counting sustem of the huge organization of which 
we are a part. 

If I might offer a comment on Mr. Carhart's article 
in the September AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, it would be 
that undue emphasis seems to be placed on edjtorial 
likes and dislikes. What his readers want is what 
every editor wants and that is what—both from old 
and new authors—we are striving to find here on Short 
Stories. 

Yours sincerely, 
Harry E. MAulLe, 
Editor. 


BLACK MASK 


Briefly: All manuscripts received by this office are 
recorded as received, and examined in chronological 
order. The acceptable ones are paid for promptly. 
Those of which we cannot avail ourselves are again 
checked and returned as speedily as we can determine 
their unsuitability. 


With every manuscript returned, we endeavor to 
send some word, however slight, with regard to its 
unacceptability by us. In the same way, we try to 
clear decks within three or four days of receipt. I 
say try, because with every manuscript brought to my 
personal attention and with approximately two million 
words to pass on monthly, it is often impossible to 
keep strictly up to date. And often an unacceptable 
MS. contains enough of promise of later capability to 
invite a closer study and, with other work intervening, 
such opportunity may well be delayed, although it is 
not purposefully to the disadvantage of the author. 


I trust that this necéssarily brief resume will give 
you what you wished. 
JosEPH T. SHAW, 
Editor. 
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ie THE CATHOLIC MARKETS 


By VINCENT PAUL KELLY 


HERE are over fifty Catholic magazines that pur- 

chase short-stories, poems, and articles, although 

the average writer rarely discovers more than half 
a dozen. 

Serials and stories used are, as a rule, religious in 
theme, referring, directly or indirectly, to some Cath- 
olic custom, doctrine, or devotion. Some of the publi- 
cations use approved general themes in stories and 
poems, provided there is nothing contrary to Catholic 
ethics or doctrine. 

Catholic magazines, like other religious publica- 
tions, usually are run on rather small budgets. Pay- 
ment, as a rule, is low, but compared to income of 
the publication, is very good. The great majority of 
the markets are prompt and reliable. 

First I shall list the 


JUVENILE MARKETS 


Annals of the Holy Childhood, 949 N. Lincoln Ps ap North 
Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. Rev. Joseph Rossenbach, C.S.Sp., editor. 
Bi-monthly, 25c yearly. (Published at 65 W. 1 jae "St. » New 
York.) Children’s stories, 500 to 600 words. Inspirational but 
not necessarily religious in theme. Appropriate short poems 
sometimes used. Pays % cent a word, on publication. 

The Catholic Boy, Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. John 
S. Gibbons, editor. Monthly, $2 year, 20c copy. Serials, 1 
to 15,000 words, in 5 parts, outdoor life, adventure, athletics, or 
business; Catholic slant preferred. Short stories about 2500 
words. Educational articles are in demand, 800 to 1000 words. 
Photographs desired with articles. Payment, 4% to % cent a 
word, on publication; photos $1 each. 

The Catholic Girl, 20 Prospect St., Terryville, Conn. Mar- 
garet R. Sullivan, editor, Monthly, $1.50 year, 15¢ copy. (Pub- 
lished by Buechler Pub. Co., Belleville, Ill.) Short stories, 1500 
to 5000 words, general and ‘religious; serials, very seldom. Ar- 
ticles, 1500 to 2000 words, poems, once in a while. Payment, % 
to % cent a word, on acceptance. 

Catholic Young People’s Friend, 2001 Devon Ave., Chicago. 
Bruno Buchmann, editor. Monthly, $1.50 year, 15c copy. Short- 
stories, 1500 to 2500 words, clean adventure, etc. Serials, uses 
second rights only, 25,000 to 40,000 words. Rates not stated. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 124 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Mary Pflaum Fischer, editor. Issued weekly during the school 
year; used for supplementary reading in 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th 
grades of Catholic schools. 75c per year. Short stories, 600 to 
1200 words; articles, 600 words. Payment, % to 1 cent per 
word, on acceptance. 

The Little Missionary, Techny, Ill. Charles G. Erb, S.V.D., 
editor. Monthly, except July and August, 50c a year. Mission- 
ary material for boys and girls. Short-stories and serials 
bought occasionally, also religious and missionary poetry. Low 
rates. 

M Salvatorian Seminary, St. Nazianz, Wis. Rev. Win- 
frid Herbst, S.D.S., editor. Monthly, except July and August, 
50c year, 5c copy. An instructive and devotional magazine for 
children. Short-stories, 200 to 2000 words, religious themes. 
No payment for poems at present. Prose, % cent a word, on 
acceptance. Overstocked till 1936. 

The Sodalist, 1615 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. Rev. H. Blocker, 
O.F.M,, editor. Short-stories of mystery, adventure, light ro- 
mance, for boys and girls 14 to 16 years of age, up to 2000 
words; short articles; no photos. Pays % cent a word, on 
publication. 

Sunday Companion, 256 Broadway, New York. Published 
weekly during school year, $1 per year. Short-shorts for chil- 
dren, 7 to 14 years. Payment is low, as magazine is mostly 
staff-written and offers a poor market. 


ADULT MARKETS 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York. Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, 
S.J., editor. Weekly, $4 year, 10c copy. A Catholic review. 
Articles, 1500 to 1800 words. Payment, 1c per word, on ac- 
ceptance; poems, religious and general themes, $5 per poem. 

Annals of Our L. of Lourdes, Notre Dame, Ind. Rev. James 
F. McElhone, C.S.C., editor. Monthly, $1 year, 10c copy. 
Short-stories, about 2000 words, religious and general. Pays 
$2 to $3 per story, on acceptance. 

Anthonian, 389 Maja St., Paterson, N. J. Rev. John Forest 
Lovinger, O.F.M., editor. Quarterly, $1 year, 25c copy. For St. 
Anthony’s Guild members. Articles are staff-written, but good 
poems are accepted and paid for at a flexible rate, on publica- 
tion. No short-stories. 

Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. Rev. Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C., 
editor. Weekly, $3 year, 10c copy. Family magazine. Short- 
stories, articles and poems purchased, all lengths, general 
themes, as well as religious; some juvenile stories. Pays 
per page for prose, $5 per poem, on publication. 

Bengalese, Brookland, D. C. Rev. Francis P. Goodall, C.S.C., 
editor. Monthly, except July and August, $1 year, 15c copy. 
Short-stories, 2000 words, about Bengal, India, etc. Articles of 


mission appeal, 1000 to 1500 words. Photos of India purchased 
at $1 each. Poems, religious or mission, used at $1 to $2.50 
per poem. Prose and articles paid for at moderate rates. 


Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 160 be eng Cres- 
cent, Toronto, Canada. Rev. J. I. Bergin, S.J., editor. Monthly, 
$1 year, 10c copy. Fosters devotion to Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
Short-stories, 3000 words, pointed but not preachy. Also uses 
bright and interesting juvenile shorts, 1000 to 1500. Articles, 
1000 to 2500 words, Catholic interest only. Payment, % cent 
per word—$15 limit—on acceptance. No photos. 


Catholic Courier, 50 Chestnut pats» Rochester, N. Y. Thomas 
H. O’Connor, editor. Weekly, $2.50 year, 5c copy. Short-stories, 
serials, and articles, general approved themes. Largely staff- 
written. Pays low rates. 


Catholic Daily Tribune, 111 W. Sixth St., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Charles N. Nennig, editor. Daily newspaper. Buys an article 
now and then, from free-lances, but query first. Low rate of 
payment, 


Catholic Educational Review, 1326 Quincy St. N.E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Monthly, except July and August, $3 year, 35¢ copy. 
Book reviews and educational notes. Articles by specialists in 
Catholic education. Must be accurate and complete. Pays 
per page of 375 words on publication. 


Catholic Missions, 109 E. 38th St., New York. Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Wm. Quinn, editor. Monthly, $1 year. For propagation 
of the Catholic faith. Most of the short-stories, poems, and ar- 
ticles are contributions of interested laity and missionaries. 
Photos of interesting personalities and events in mission fields 
are purchased for the Rotogravure Quarterly. 


Catholic School Journal, 524 N. Milwaukee St. Milwaukee, 
Wis. Wm. C. Bruce, editor. Month ly, $2 year, 25¢ copy. For 
use of pastors, principals and teachers in Catholic colleges. Ar- 
ticles on education, up to 5000 words. Poems with school appli- 
cation used occasionally. Pays $5 per printed page (1300 words) 
after publication. Photos, $2. 


Catholic Union & Times, 531 Virginia Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. Edward J. Ferger, editor. Weekly, $2.50 year, 5¢ copy. 
“‘Most of our material comes from syndicates, but on occasion 
we buy.”’ Serials, religious and general (approved themes); 
articles, 1500 words. Pays low rates on publication. Photos, 
$2 to $3 each. 

Catholic b ae 411 W. 59th St., New’ York. Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P., editor, Monthly, $4 year, 40c copy. Cultural 
periodical. Short-stories, religious and approved general themes, 
2500 to 4000 words. No photographs. Articles on art, educa- 
tion, religion, science, and literature. Poems, maximum of 40 
lines. Pays % cent up, after publication. No set rate for 
poems. Generally overstocked in all departments. 


Christian Family and Our Missions, 365 Ridge Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill. Rev. Fred M. Lynk, S.V.D., editor. Monthly, $1 year, 
10c copy. Short-stories, about 1500 words, general and re- 
ligious. Articles, about 1000 words. No photographs. Poems 
must be religious and short. Pays ™% cent a word, on accept- 
ance; $1 to $3 each for poems. Overstocked. 


Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. John B. Donahue, 
editor. Monthly, 60c year, 10c copy. Published by Knights of 
Columbus, but sold to non-members. Short-stories, 3500 to 
5000 words; no short-shorts. Male appeal stories, general and 
religious themes. Articles, 2500 to 4000 words, with photos. 
Poems, not more than 20 lines. Pays $50 to $75 for stories, 
$35 to $50 for articles and from $3 to $7 for poems, on ac- 
ceptance, 

eg i 386 Fourth Ave., New York. Michael Williams, 
editor. Weekly, $5 year, 10c copy. A weekly review. Short- 
stories up to 2500 words, religious or general; articles, 2000 
words, on topics of the day, art, books, etc.; no photos; poems, 
under 30 lines, any theme. Pays % to 1 cent a word, on pub- 
lication; 30c per line for poems. 


Courier, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago. Margaret E. Molloy, edi- 
tor. Monthly (bi-monthly June to Sept.), $1 year, 10c copy. 
Official publication for Catholic nurses. (No deathbed stories.) 
Short-stories and poems occasionally purchased. Low rates, on 
publication. 


Crosier Missionary, Onamia, Minn. Rev. Richard Klaver, 
O.S.C., editor. Monthly, $3 year, 25c copy. A family publica- 
tion. Short-stories, 2000 words, religious and general themes. 
Religious poems used, but not paid for. Pays for prose at $1.50 
per 1000-word page. 

Crusader’s Almanac, 1400 Quincy St., N.E., Washington, 
D. C. Rev. Br. Anthony, O.F.M., editor. Quarterly, 25c year. 
Short-stories, 1000 to 2000 words, Catholic atmosphere re- 
quired. Articles, 1000 to 2000 words. Pays $8 per 1000-word 
page (as a rule), on acceptance; photos up to $3 each. 


Emanuel, 184 E. 76th St., New York. Rev. John Graham, 
S.S.S., editor. Monthly, $1 year, 10c copy. ‘“We can use articles 
of about 1500 words, but they must be on Eucharistic themes 
and written by a priest.’” Rate of payment not set. 

Extension Magazine, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Most 
Rev. W. D. O’Brien, D.D., editor. Monthly, $3 year, 25¢ copy. 
National family magazine to aid the home mission. Short- 
stories, 5000 words; articles, 3000 words. Pays up to $50 each 
on publication. 

Far East, St. Columbans, Neb. Rev. Patrick O’Connor, edi- 
tor. Monthly, except August, $1 year, 10c copy. Family _mag- 
azine. Serials, 8000 to 12,000 words, mission interest. Short- 
stories, 2000 to 4000 words; articles, 1000 up, by arrangement 
only; photos, poems. All material must be authentic, on Orient 
settings. Rates (subject to change), about $20 per short-story; 
poems, 10 cents line. 
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Franciscan, 389 Main St., Paterson, N. J. Rev. John Forest 
Leviner, O.F.M., editor. Monthly, $2 year, 20c copy. Short- 
stories, 2500 words, about family welfare, in particular. Arti- 
cles, 3000 to 4000, mainly on sociology. Poems, religious themes 
only. All payments depend on the merit of the material. Pay- 
ment on publication. 


Grail, St. Meinrad Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. Rev. Hilary De- 
Jean, O.S.B., editor, Monthly, $1 year, 10c copy. Family maga- 
zine. Short- stories up to 3000 words; buys very little. Pay- 
ment low, on publication. 


Lamp, Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. Very Rev. Paul James 
Francis, S.A., editor. Monthly, $2 year. Church unity and mis- 
sion subjects. Short-stories and articles, religious themes; no 
photos; short religious poems. Pays ™% cent a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 


La Salette Missionary, La Salette Seminary, Altamont, N. Y. 
Rev. Thomas Martin Newman, M.S. editor. Monthly, $1 year, 
10c copy. Family magazine. Short- stories, 1200 to 1500 words, 
religious and general; articles, 1000 to 1500 words; no photos. 
Pays varying rates, on acceptance. 


Light, 407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. Edward Lodge 
Curran, Ph.D., LL.B., editor, Monthly, $2 year, 20c copy. 
Short-stories, 1000 to 2000 words, general and religious; arti- 
cles, 2000 to 3000 words; also short articles for women’ Ss page, 
100 to 200 words, on cooking, dress, beauty, etc.; no photos; 
poems, up to four 4-line stanzas, religious and general. Pays 
1 cent per word, $3 to $5 for poems, on publication. 


Little Flower Magazine, 1125 S. Walker St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Rev. Vincent Martines, O.C.D., editor. Monthly, $2 year, 
25e copy. Will be overstocked in stories till 1937. Articles, 700 
to 1500 words, coucubning Little Flower; short religious poems. 
Pays $5 for articles, $2 for poems, on publication. 


Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. Sister M. Ig- 
natia, editor. Monthly, $3 year. A literary magazine. Serials, 
10,000 words up, religious and approved general themes; short- 
stories, 3000 to 4000 words; articles, 2000 to 3000 words, history, 
literary, general themes; short poems; no photos. Pays indefi- 
nite rates on acceptance. 

Messenger of the Precious Blood, St. Charles Seminary, Car- 
thagena, Ohio. Rev. Charles J. Davitt, C.PP.S., editor. Month- 
ly, $1 year, 10c copy. A family publication. Short-stories, 2000 
to 2500 words; no photos; poems, up to 25 lines. Pays ™% cent 
per word on sone poems, 25c line. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham Road, Bronx, 
N. Y. Rev. Charles J. Mullaly, ee editor. Monthly, $1 year, 
10c copy. Family magazine; standards are very high. Short- 
stories, 3000 to 3900 words, ‘religious as a rule; articles by in- 
vitation; no photos; poems must be religious, up to 30 lines, 
pay $5 up. Payment by “‘merit and reputation of author,’’ on 
acceptance. Stories by British authors are very often used. 

Miraculous Medal Magazine, 100 E. Price St., Germantown, 
Pa. Rev. Joseph A. Skelly, C.M., editor. Now a “quarterly (for- 
merly monthly), 25c yearly. Overstocked, due to change. Short- 
stories, about 2500 words, religious themes; articles, very sel 
dom. Buys photos, $1 each. Short religious poems. Pays 1 
cent a word, on acceptance; verse, 50 cents line. 

Missionary, Apostolic Mission House, Brookland Station, 
Washington, I). C. Rev. Richard Stearns Cartwright, C.S.1I 
editor. Monthly, $3 year, 25c copy. Prefers strictly Catholic 
themes. Shcurt-stories, about 3000 words, of superior workman 
ship; articles, about 3000 words; no photos; short poems, very 
few purchased. l’ays indefinite rates, on acceptance. 

Missionary Catechist, Box 109, Victory-Noll, Huntington, Ind. 
Rev. John J. Sigstein, editor. Monthly, 50c year, 5c copy. 
Short-stories up to 700 words, themes based on southwest of 
U. S. A. Pays ™% cent a word on publication. 

Monitor, 70 Fourth St., San Francisco, Calif. F. Gordon 
O'Neill, editor. Weekly, $2.50 year, 10c copy. A Catholic week- 
ly newspaper. “‘We would like to see a great Catholic novel; 
want to run one as a serial. No market for general material. 


Orate Fratres, Collegeville, Minn. Very Rev. Joseph Kreuter, 
O.S.B., editor. Monthly, except July, $2 year, 20c copy. Articles 
on liturgical subjects only, 4 to 6 pages. Pays $1 a page (350 
words), on publication. 


Pax, 960 Madison Ave., New York. Very Rev. Michael Hein 
lein, O.S.B., editor. Monthly (July and August combined), $1.50 
year, 15c copy. Family magazine. Short-stories, 2000 words or 
less, religious and general; articles, 1000 to 2000 words; photos 
used; poems, short religious or general themes. Pays ™% cent 
per word, on publication; poems, 10c a line. 

Pittsburgh Catholic, 331 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. John 
B. Collins, editor. Weekly, $2 year, 5c copy. Articles, 500 to 
3000 words, bought only occasionally. Pays indefinite rates, but 
reports promptly. 


The Author & Journalist 


Preservation of the Faith, Holy Trinity Heights, Silver 

Spring, Md. Joachim V. Benson, M.S.,SS.T., editor. Bi- 
monthly, $1 year, 20c copy. Family magazine. Short-stories, 
articles, poems of various lengths considered. Pays indefinite 
rates on publication. 
_ Queen’s Work, — W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. Rev. Dan- 
iel A. Lord, SJ.; editor. Monthly, except July, August and 
September, 50c year, 5c copy. Family magazine. Short-stories, 
2500 words, general and religious themes; articles, 2000 words; 
photos bought. Pays 1 cent per word, on publication. 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, O. Rev. 
Edgar B. Casey, O.F.M., editor. Monthly, $3 year, 25c copy. 
Overstocked, send only extraordinary material now.  Short- 
stories, 2500 words, general or religious themes; articles, va- 
rious lengths, and short poems used. Pays ™% cent a word, on 
publication. 

St. Francis Home Journal, Castlegate Ave., South Hills 
Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. Rev. Clarence Tschippert, O.M.Cap., 
editor. Monthly, $1 year, 10c copy. A family magazine. Short- 
stories, about 2500 words, religious and general themes; arti- 
cles, 2000 words; photos. Pays indefinite rates, on acceptance; 
no payment tor poems, 

St. J Magazine, St. Benedict, Ore. Rev. Eugene Medved, 
O.S.B., editor. "Eoneniy, $3 year, 25¢ copy. Family magazine. 
Short-stories, 2500 to 4000 words, general and religious; arti- 
cles, 300 words; photos; short poems. Pays $3 up per story, on 
publication; small payment for poems. 

Savior’s Call, Salvatorian Seminary, St. Nazianz, Wis. Rev. 
Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S., editor. Monthly, $1 year, 10c copy. 
Short-stories, 1000 to 4000 words, religious themes; poems. 
Overstocked till 1936. Pays “ec per word, on acceptance; no 
payment for poems. 

Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 184 E. 76th St., New York. 
Rev. Wm. A. Laverdiere, S.S.S., editor. Monthly, $2 year, Wc 
copy. Devotional material on Blessed Sacrament only. Stories 
and articles, 2000 to 2500 words, Eucharistic themes; short 
poems. Indetinite rates. 

Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. Rev. Theophane 
Maguire, C.P., editor, Monthly, $2 year, 20c copy. Short-stories 
and articles of varying lengths, approved general and religious 
themes; poems, usually religious. Pays indefinite rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Southwest Courier, 426 W. Third St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Joseph J. Quinn, editor, Weekly, $2 year, 5c copy. Occasional 
apologetical articles or series, 500 to 800 words. Pays % cent 
per word, on publication. 

Thought, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, 
S.J., editor. Quarterly, $5 year, $1.25 copy. Scholarly articles, 
4000 to 5000 words. Query first. Pays indefinite rates, on pub- 
lication. 

Torch, 141 E. 56th St., New York. Rev. Edward Hughes, 
O.P., &.F.Le., editor. Monthly (July-August bi-monthly), $1 
year, 10c copy. Family magazine, also devotional. Serials and 
short-stories, varying lengths, approved general and religious 
themes; articles, 1000 to 1200 words; poems, religious and ap- 
proved general themes. Pays indefinite rates, on publication. 

Vincentian, St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. Rev. Joseph 
E. McIntyre, C.M., editor. Monthly, $2 year, 20c copy. Short- 
stories, about 1800 words, general and religious; articles rarely 
purchased; short poems. Pays $5 per story, on acceptance; 
small payment for poems. 

Witness, 11th and Bluff Sts., Dubuque, la. Rev. Wm. Green, 
editor. Weekly, $1 year. Diocesan paper; buys very little. 
Short-stories, general and religious; articles, 1000 words; poems. 
Pays indefinite rates, on acceptance. 


NON-PAYING ADULT PERIODICALS 


Interracial Review, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. George K. 
Hunton, editor. Monthly, $1 year. For the Negro Catholic. 
Short-stories, 1500 to 2000, general and religious ; articles, 1500 
to 3000; poems by Negro poets, 8 to 20 lines. “Glad to receive 
free contributions.”’ 

The Lady of Sorrows, 3131 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Rev. Je- 
sae W. DePencier, O.S.M., editor. Uses reprints of classics 
only 

Orphan’s anne and Advocate for the Blind, 81 York St., 
Jersey City, N. J. Sisters of St. Joseph of Newark, editors. 
Quarterly, Soc. year. ‘‘We welcome good stories and news. 

Rosary, 141 E. 65th St., New York. Rev. Dominic Dolan, 
er. editor. Monthly, except July and August, $3 year, 30c 
copy. ‘“‘We can use short-stories and poems, but can give no 
payment at present.”’ 

Zephyrs, 474 21st Ave., Paterson, N.J. Henry Picola, editor. 
“We can use Catholic articles of 100 words and poems up to 
14 lines. No payment at the present time.’”’ 


BUILDERS 
By ALFRED I. TOOKE 


UILDERS of houses must start on the ground, 
And anchor their work to the earth; 
But builders of poems start up in the sky, 
Where romance and dreams have their birth. 
And there, from a palace of beautiful thoughts, 
They fling down a ladder of words, 
That we, who were earthbound, may climb to the stars, 


To capture the joy of the birds. 
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LISTING PRIMARY MARKETS FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF MATERIAL 


Since there is a great deal of overlapping among various types of magazines, this list should be regarded as indicating 
the primary markets for certain types of material. Secondary markets may exist in other classifications. For example, 


a romantic Western story may fit into the formula of one of the male-interest Westerns, if 


irl interest is not too 


pronounced. Again, a ‘‘quality group’’ story might find a place with one of the general or women’s magazines. Addresses 
and detailed requirements of the various magazines may be obtained by referring to the Quarterly Handy Market List, 
published in the March, June, September, and December issues of The Author & Journalist. 


FICTION MARKETING CHART 


QUALITY GROUP 


a—Stories of distinction, literary 
merit; plot subordinate to 
character. Realistic, psycholog- 
ical, subtle, interpretative; pri- 
mary appeal to intellect. 

American Mercury 

Atlantic Monthly 

Forum 

Harper’s 

Patrician 

Scribner’s 

Story 


b—Radical and experimental 


non-paying; 
literary, proletarian, sophisti- 
cated material. 
Anvil 


Direction 

Frontier and Midland 
New Masses 

Prairie Schooner 

Utopian Papers 

Virginia Quarterly Review 
Westminster Magazine 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 


a—National magazines of broad 
general interest; adventure, 
drama, achievement, romance, 
humor, social problems; skill- 
ful development. 

American 

Canadian Magazine 

Collier’s 

Cosmopolitan 

Libert: 


y 
Maclean’s 
Real A 


Redbook 
Saturday Evening Post 


b—Similar but more restricted 
in field; appeal to special 
classes. 


American Hebrew 


sia 
B’nai B’rith 
College Humor 
College Life 
Columbia 

Country Gentleman 
Country Home 
Elks 


Jewish Forum 

Journal of the Outdoor Life 
Menorah Journal 

New Outlook (Canada) 
North American Review 


inion 
Overland Monthly 
Prison Life 
This Week 


HUMOROUS 


American Humorist 
Ballyhoo 

iwagon 
Chicagoan 
College Humor 
College Life 


OUTDOOR 
Alaska Sportsman 
New Mexico M: 
Travel 


BUSINESS 
Specialty Salesman 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


a—National magazines of gen- 

woman interest; love, do- 

mestic, social problems; skill- 
ful, sophisticated treatment. 


Canadian Home Journal 
Chatelaine 

Delineator 

Good Housekeeping 
Household Magazine 
Ladies’ Home Jou 
Mademoiselle 

McCall’s 

Pictorial Review 
Vanity Fair 

Women’s Home Companion 


b—More restricted in theme and 
style; sentimental and unso- 
phisticated. 


Family Circle 
Farmer’s Wife 
Holland’s 

Home Friend 

Home Magazine 
Toronto Star Weekly 
Woman’s World 


c—Small-town and rural appeal. 


American Cookery 

Canadian Countryman 

Comfort 

Family Herald and 
Weekly Star 

Gentlewoman 


rit 
Good Stories 
Home Friend 
National Home Monthly 
Ontario Farmer 
Successful Farming 


SMART—SOPHISTICATED 
Chicagoan 
E 


Vanity Fair 
Vogue 
Waldorf-Astoria Magazine 


SEX AND RISQUE 
Bedtime Stories 


Pep Stories 

S-arlet Adventuress 
Sizzling Detective Mysteries 
Sizzling Romances 

Snappy Magazine 


Stolen Sweets 
Tattle Tales 
10 Story 


CONFESSION 


Romantic Stories 
True Confessions 
True Exneriences 


True 
True Story 


PHOTOPLAY 
Greater Show World 
Photoplay 


ACTION, MALE INTEREST 
PULP MAGAZINES 


a—General adventure. 


Adventure 

All Star Fiction 

Argosy 

Blue Book 

Complete Northwest Novel 

Dime Adventure 

Doc Savage Magazine 

Dynamic Adventures 

Five Novels Monthly 

High-Seas Adventures 

Pirate Stories « 
Short Stories 

Street & Smith’s Complete Mag- 


azine 
Thrilling Adventures 
Top Notch 


b—Detective, 
gangster 


Best Detective 
Black Book Detective 
Black Mask 
Clues—Detective Stories 
Detective Fiction Weekly 
Detective Story 
Detective Tales 
Dime Detective Magazine 
Dime Mystery 
Gang Magazine 
Gold Seal Detective 

en 


Horror Stories 

Murder Mysteries 
Mystery Magazine 
Mystery Novels 

New Detective Magazine 
New Mystery Adventures 
Nick Carter Magazine 
Operator No. 5 
Phantom Detective 
Popular Detective 
Prison Life 

Public Enemy 

Real Detective 

Secret Agent 
Shadow Magazine 
Spicy Detective 

Spider 

Star Detective 

Ten Detective Aces 
Terror Tales 

Thrilling Detective 
Thrilling Mystery 
True Gang Life 
Weird Tales 

Wu-Fang 


crime, mystery, 


c—True detective group. 
American Detective 
Daring Detective 
Famous Detective 

Inside Detective 

Master Detective 

Official Detective 

Real America 

Real Detective 

Startling Detective Adventures 
True Detective Mysteries 


d—War and air-war. 


American Legion Monthly 

Bill Barnes Air Trails 

Daredevil Aces 

Dusty Ayers and His 
Battle Birds 

Flying Aces 

Foreign Service 

G-8 and His Battle Aces 

Lone Eagle 

Our Army 

Sky Birds 

Sky Fighters 

Stars and Stripes 

U. S. Air Services 


e—Western stories. 

Action Stories 

All-Western 

Best Western 

Big-Book Western 
(Continued next column) 


Bull’s Eye Western 

Complete Western Book 

Cowboy Stories 

Dime Western Magazine 

Double Actior Western 

Greater Western 

Lariat Story 

Masked Ride 

New Western 

Pete Rice Magazine 

Popular Western 

Real Western 

Redseal Western 

Star Western 

Thrilling Western 

West 

Western Aces 

Western Fiction Monthly 

Western Novel and Short Stories 

Western Story 

Western Trails 

Wild West Stories and Com- 
plete Novel Magazine 

Wild West Weekly 


f—Scientific and pseudo-scien- 
tific. 

Argosy 

Stories 

Amazing Stories 

Short Wave Craft 


Wonder Stories 
Weird Tales 


g—Supernatural, weird, and hor- 
ror fiction. 

Horror Stories 

Terror Tales 

Thrilling Mystery 

Weird Tales 


h—Sport. 
All America Sports 
Dime Sport 
Fan & Family 
port Story 
Turf & Sport Digest 


i—Miscellaneous 
Railroad Stories 


LOVE-STORY, ROMANTIC 
PULP MAGAZINES 


a—Romantic love; glamorous, 
emotional, melodramatic. 


Ainslee’s 

All Story 

Five Novels Monthly 
Love Fiction Monthly 
Love Story 

Serenade 

Sweetheart Stories 
Thrilling Love Magazine 


b—Western love stories. 


Ranch Romances 
Rangeland Romances 
Romance Range 
Thrilling Ranch Stories 
Western Trails 
Western Romances 


RELIGIOUS 


Adult Bible Class Monthly 
Ave Maria 

Canadian Messenger 
Catholic World 

Christian Advocate 
Christian Herald 
Commonweal 

Improvement Era 


Progress 
New Outlook (Canada) 
een’s Work 


— | 
| 
| | | a 
l@ 
| 
| 
5 
Sumer 
Mayfair j 
New Yorker 
Town Tidings 
Esquire 
Breezy Stories and Young’s 2 
Gay Parisienne 
Ginger i 
La Paree Stories i 
Paris Nights 
Svicy Adventure Stories 
i Spicy Detective 
j Snicy Mystery Stories 
D. A. C. News 
Esquire 
Gay Book ; 
Judge 
Yorker Love and Romance 
Pennac Modern Romances i 
Lookout 
Magnificat 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart v7 
Sign, The ¥ 
Union Signal {i 
| Unity 
Juveniles, religious type i 
| 
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The Author & Journalist 


SHORT SHORT-STORIES 


yom Bible Class Monthly 
vance 

Cookery 

Hebrew 
y 

Bandwagon 

Better Homes & Gardens 

B’ Nai B’rith 

Christian Herald 

College Humor 

College Life 

Collegiate Digest 


Collier’s 
Comfort 
Cosmopolitan 
D. A. C. News 
Elks 

Esquire 
Everyday Life 
Fan & Family 
Foreign Service 
Gay Book 

Grit 

Home Magazine 
Household Magazine 
Jewish Forum 


McClure Syndicate 
Miraculous Medal 
National Home Monthly 
New Masses 

New 

Qur Arm 

‘Monthly 
Pennac 

Advance 
Psychology 


Redbook 
Romantic Stories 
Rural Progress 
Sentinal 
Serenade 
Successful Farming 

en Detective Aces 
10 Story Book 

is Week 

Union Signal 
United Feature Syndicate 
Vanity Fair 


Voyager 
Waldorf Astoria Magazine 


various types of periodical. 


etc.) are not included here, because they are clearly segregated in the Author 


NON-FICTION MARKETING CHART 


These classifications are necessarily intended to be only suggestive, since there is a vast amount of overlapping between 
Certain special and technical classifications (such as mye Religious, Scientific, Trade, 


& Journalist’s Handy Market List. 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


1 field; human-interest, 
national affairs, sport, indus- 
try, achievement, inspiration, 
personalities, etc. Occasional 
essays, interpretative articles. 


* Columbia 


Cosmopolitan 
Country Gentleman 

urrent History 
Elks 
Liberty 
Literary Digest 
Maclean’s 
North American Review 
Redbook 


Rotarian 

Rural Progress 
Review of Reviews 
Saturday Evening Post 


b—Woman’s field; 
above, with 
Lala A, 


similar to 
emphasis = 


care, and feminine interests. 
American Cookery 


Canadian Home Journal 
Chatelaine 


Household Magazine 
Independent Woman 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
McCall’s 

Parents’ Magazine 
Pictorial Review 

Woman's Home Companion 
Woman’s World 


e—Class, sectional, and special- 
ized fields. 


American Hebrew 
(Continued next column) 


Atlantica 

B'nai B’rith 
Collegiate Digest 
Column Review 
Commonweal 
Fortune 

Jewish Forum 
Leisure 

Menorah Jou 

New Outlook 
Opinion 
Opportunity 
Overland Monthly 


Sunset 
Toronto Star Weekly 


INTERPRETATIVE 
ARTICLES—SERIOUS ESSAYS 


American Scholar 
American Mercury 
American Review 
Atlantic Monthly 
Canadian Bookman 
Current History 
Forum 
Harper’s 
New Republic 
North American Review 
Patrician 

ribner’s 
Yale Review 


LIGHT, SATIRICAL ESSAYS— 
SKETCHES 


Bandwagon 
Chicagoan 
College Humor 
Life 

. A. C. News 


Mademoiselle 
New Yorker 


Pennac 

Saturday Night 

Vanity Fair 

Waldorf Astoria Magazine 


POLITICS—ECONOMICS— 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


a—Conservative. 


American 

American M 

American Review 
Atlantic Monthly 
Barron’s 

Collier’s 

Cosmopolitan 
Economic Forum 

Elks 

Forbes 

Liberty 

Nation’s Business 
North American Review 
Outlook 

Review of Reviews 
Rotarian 

Saturday Evening Post 
Tod 


(also Business Magazines) 


b—Liberal and radical. 


American Spectator 

Christian Century 

Common Sense 

Forum 

Harper’s 

Independent Woman 
odern Monthly 

Nation 

New Masses 

New Republic 

Scribner’s 


TRAVEL AND SECTIONAL 


Asia 

Beaver, T 

Canadian Journal 
Country Life 

National Geographic 

New Mexico Magazine 
Patrician 

Voyager 

Travel 


ASTROLOGY—OCCULTISM 


American Astrology 
Occult Digest 

Rosicrucian Magazine 
Today’s Astrology 

Your Astrology Magazine 
Your Daily Horoscope 


CONTROVERSIAL— 
DEBUNKING 


Controversy 


Forum 

Modern Thinker 

Our Invisible Government 
Plain Talk 

Real America 


POPULAR SCIENCE—NATURE 


Grit 

Mechanics and Handicraft 
Modern Mechanix and Inventions 
Nature Magazine 

Our Dumb Animals 


SOCIETY—SPORT—FASHIONS 


PERSONALITIES 


Life 
D. A. C. News 

Esquire 

Harper’s Bazaar 

Mademoiselle 

Mayfair 

New Yorker 

Pennac 

Spur 

Vanity Fair 

Vogue 


Popular Mechanics 
Popular Science Monthly 
Scientific American 

This Week 


AGRICULTURAL 


Country Gentleman 
Country Home 

Farm Journal 
Farmer’s Wife 

Rural Progress 
Successful Farming 
(also Farm Magazines) 


JUVENILE MARKETING CHART 


FICTION AND ARTICLE MATERIAL—CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX AND AGE REQUIREMENTS 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


OLDER AGE 
(Boy) 

American Boy 
American Newspaper Boy 
Boys’ Life 
Guildsman 
Open Road for Boys 
Young America 


(Girl) 
American Girl 


(Boy and Girl) 
Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper 
St. Nicholas 
Scholastic 


YOUNGER AGE 
(Boy and Girl) 


Childhood Magazine 
Child Life 

Children’s Play Mate 
Mickey Mouse Magazine 
Tiny 


RELIGIOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 
TINY TOT (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 
Child’s Own 
Dew Drops 
Jewels 
Junior Catholic Messenger 
Little Folks, The 
Our Little Folks 
Picture Story Paper 
Picture World 
Shining Light 
Stories 


JUNIOR (9 to 12) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Boys and Girls 

Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade 
Institute Leaflet 

Junior Catholic Messenger 
Junior Joys 

Junior Life 

Junior World (Phil.) 


Junior World (St. Louis) 


Luthern Boys and Girls 
Olive Leaf 

Playmate (Canada) 
Sentinel 

What To 

Young Catholic Messenger 


INTERMEDIATE (12 to 18) 


Catholic Boy 

Haversack 

Pioneer 

Target 

Youth’s World 
(Girl) 

Canadian Girl 


Girls’ Companion 
Girls’ World 
Portal 

ueens’ Gardens 


orchbearer 


(Boy and Girl) 
Youth 


Young (illinois) 
Young Soldier & Crusa 
Youth’s Comrade 


SENIOR AGE (16 on) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Challenge (Canada 
Challenge 
Classmate 

Epworth Herald 
Epworth Highroad 
Forward 


Front Rank 

Lutheran Young Folks 
Onward (Canada) 

Onward (Richmond) 

Sunday Companion 
Watchword 

Young People (Philadelphia) 
Young People’s Friend 
Young People’s Paper 
Young People’s Weekly 


| Judge 
Liberty 
| Life 
Mademoiselle ; 
3 
| 
American 4 
Canadian Magazine 
Collier’s 
| 
Delineator 
Farmer’s Wife 
Good Housekeeping 
Grit 
Home Friend : 
4 
Esquire 
Gay Book | 
Harper’s 
Harper’s Bazaar | 
Young Canada 
Young Crusader 
(Boy) 
Ambassador 
Boys’ Comrade 
Boy Life 
Boys’ World 
Storyland Canadian Boy 
Storytime 
Story World | 
Sunshine | 
| 
| Catholic Girl 
Girlhood Days 
| Girls’ Circle 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Romance Range, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, is the 
title of the new romantic Western magazine launched 
by Street & Smith. F. Orlin Tremaine, who edits it, 
writes: “We offer a market for Western love stories in 
short-story lengths of 4000 to 5000 words and nov- 
eletts of 10,000 to 15,000 words. Western dialect 
stories are not considered. Payment for material is at 
1 cent a word on acceptance.” 


The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, pays better than 1 cent a word for most of its 
material, according to a note from Arthur H. Jenkins, 
editor. ‘This rate,” he writes, ‘applies to only a very 
small class of technical farm material. Most of what 
we buy pays 2 cents. We never pay less than 3 cents 
for fiction and the usual rate is 5 cents. We will go 
higher than this for exceptional material from Class A 
writers. Our usual rule is payment on acceptance.” 


Public Enemy, 149 Madison Ave., New York, is a 
new pulp periodical issued by the Dell Publishing 
Company and edited by West F. Peterson. It will use 
short-stories of 5000 to 6000 words involving the ac- 
tivities of G-men, with love interest subordinated, pay- 
ing 114 cents a word on acceptance. 


Dynamic Adventures, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
is a new magazine of the Street & Smith group, edited 
by F. Orlin Tremaine. It will use novelettes in 9000 
to 15,000 word lengths and short-stories of 3000 to 
5500 words. As the title indicates, these must be 
dynamic action-adventure yarns. Payment is at 1 cent 
a word up, on acceptance. 


The American Spectator, now at 132 W. 31st St., 
New York, which was “killed” by its former board of 
editors but somehow failed to die, is to be edited 
by Charles Angoff, formerly for many years with The 
American Mercury and more recently with The Na- 
tion. It will be published as a left-wing review, using 
short articles Xf 2500 words or less. Rates will be 
around 11/4 cents a word. 


Modern Mechanix & Inventions Magazine, 529 S. 


Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn., “is a good market 


for photographs, especially of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, and other outdoor sports, to 4 used in our 
Sportsmen’s Campfire Department,” writes William J. 
Kostka, editor. “The many brief articles we publish 
on new inventions and anything that would interest 
mechanics and inventors, also offer a good market for 
the free-lance photographer. At the present time we 
have a fair supply of feature articles, but we are al- 
ways in the market for top-notch articles. Since a news 
angle is important in some feature articles, we offer a 
good field for side money for the newspaper man. In 
addition, we would like to hear from those who can 
write about home hobbies, such as models, autos, 
boats, chemistry, radio, and stamp and coin collect- 
ing, and general care of the home.’’ Good rates are 
paid on acceptance. 

College Humor, 22 W. 48th St., New York, which 
has been quiescent since it was purchased by Stand- 
ard’s Thrilling Group, will reappear this month un- 
der the editorship of Dorothy Ann Blank, former 
associate editor. It will use short humorous sketches, 
light verse, and cartoons. Good rates may be ex- 


pected, on acceptance. 


New Mystery Adventures, 120 W. 42nd St., New 
York, using thrilling mystery stories and adventure 
tales, with a sex angle “if cleanly handled,” is issued 
by Pierrre Publications, Inc. W. Stanley Hubbard, ad- 
vertising manager, states: ‘To correct any wrong im- 
pressions, this magazine pays from % cent a word up 
to as high, in some cases, as 1% cent a word. Our 
policy, which never varies, is for the editorial staff 
here to decide which stories merit the sliding scale 
rates and just what is to be paid; all manuscripts 
being submitted at publishers’ rates only in the sense 
that they will at least get the minimum. Payment is 
made on publication or within a month thereafter, 
and all manuscripts must be submitted with that in 
mind. We have another rule which is to be adopted 
by other publishers soon, I hear, and that is this: Sub- 
mission of a manuscript automatically offers it to this 
—- and said offer cannot be withdrawn except 

y registered mail, and not then if it has already gone 
to press and been accepted by the publisher.” He 
adds: “By the way, we could use one or two stories 
with a movie angle—murder thrillers, mysteries or 
adventures, with a woman angle.” (See editorial com- 
ment on Mr. Hubbard’s stand, in this issue.) 


Best Western Magazine, 11 W. 42nd St., New York, 
is a new member of the Newsstand Publications group, 
edited by Martin Goodman. Western action short- 
stories and book-length novels will be used. Payment 
is at 14 cent a word on publication. 


The Argonaut, 544 Market St., San Francisco, an- 
nounces that it has completed its present series of 
short-stories and is temporarily discontinuing the ac- 
ceptance of unsolicited manuscripts. 


Pitman Publishing Corporation, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York, announces a new program under which it will 
probably triple or quadruple the number of yearly 
titles it has previously published. The company spe- 
cializes in authoritative books in the fields of art and 
artistic crafts, social science, business and commerce, 
and the technical branches of industry, including the 
engineering ee It is immediately interested 
in securing k-length manuscripts in these fields. 
Manuscripts should be aimed toward the technician, 
the business man, or the professional man, or should 
be prepared as text-books for the college or university 
level. Trentwell Mason White is editor-in-chief. 


Farmer's Wife, 61 E. Tenth St., St. Paul, Minn., is 
especially interested in short-stories of interest to 
young women, writes F. W. Beckman, editor. General 
and household articles of interest to farm women also 
are used. Payment is at 1 cent a word up, on accept- 
ance. 


Western Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
a Dell publication, desires “Western love stories 
strongly plotted in terms of action and situation in- 
digenous to the West,” as Clifford Dowdey, editor, 
expresses it. Shorts of 5000 words and novelettes of 
10,000 or 15,000 words are wanted. Payment is at 
114 cents a word up. 

Tomorrow, 545 Fifth Ave., New York, is a new 
monthly published by J. L. Forbes. It uses political 
articles, apparently of conservative trend. Fair rates, 
on publication, are offered. 
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Mickey Mouse Magazine, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York, asks for “clean, ludicrous humor, appealing 
both to children and adults.” Short-stories, serials, 
and cartoons are used. Payment is on acceptance at 
no set rate. 

The Neo-Christian, carrying the sub-title, “A 
Monthly Dedicated to the Churchless Truth,” is a new 
magazine issued by the Biosophical Institute, 250 W. 
100th St., New York, which also publishes The Bio- 
sophical Review, a quarterly. An announcement of 
the new magazine promises frequent essay contests 
and interesting matter on the subject of religion. Rates 
of payment, if any, are not at hand. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York, is 
inaugurating the policy of publishing a complete book- 
length novel in each issue. 

Ainslee’s, 79 7th Ave., New York, should not be 
regarded as just another love-story magazine, accord- 
ing to Daisy Bacon, editor. She desires stories of a 
more grown-up and sophisticated type, with the emo- 
tion handled in a more restrained manner, ‘“‘as in a 
play contrasted with a movie.’ Good rates are paid 
on acceptance. 

Stories, issued by the Christian Board of Publica- 
tion, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, is over- 
stocked on general material. ‘We need only stories 
and verse with religious appreciation but not 
preachy,”’ writes Elizabeth S. Whitehouse, editor. Pay- 
ment is at rates up to 14 cent a word for prose, 25 
cents for four lines of verse, on acceptance. 

The Union Signal, Evanston, Ill., organ of the 
W. C. T. U., in addition to using short-stories and 
serials on the value of total abstinance, also uses 
similar material on peace. Rates are about % cent 
a word, on publication. 

Book Union, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York, is 
a new book club which will select for distribution to 
members left-wing books, books of proletarian fiction, 
radical theory, etc. It will publish a monthly critical 
review, Book Union Bulletin. 

The New Republic, 40 E. 49th St., New York, uses 
some short-stories of about 1500 words, in addition 
to articles on current political, social, and economic 
questions. Bruce Bliven is editor. Rates paid are 2 
cents a word on acceptance. 

Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc., book publishers, 50 W. 
47th St., New York, have filed a voluntary petition 
to reorganize under Section 778 of the bankruptcy 
law. 

Modern Screen, 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
motion-picture fan magazine issued by the Dell Pub- 
lishing Co., is now edited by Regina Cannon, suc- 
cessor to Mary Burgum. 

The Literary Digest, 354 Fourth Ave., writes: “We 
are not in the market for any material at present.” 

Tower Publications, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, do 
not offer a promising market at present and the fact 
that several of the magazines are overdue in appearing 
has occasioned rumors that radical changes are to be 
made within the group. Tower Magazines include 
The Home Magazine, Serenade, New Movie Maga- 
zine, Tower Radio, and Tiny Tower. 

Jack Smalley is now editor of Hollywood Maga- 
zine and Screen Play, Fawcett magazines edited from 
7046 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Arena and Strength Magazine, Philadelphia, is re- 
ported to have been discontinued. 

A reader reports: “Psychology, 1450 Broadway, 
New York, accepted a quantity of my poems, which 
have been printed during this year, some as far back 
as January. There has been no answer to inquiries 
and no checks received, though the editor states that 
they pay 10c a line for verse.” 


The Author & Journalist 


Voyager, 5 Beekman St., New York, is a new mag- 
azine of sophistication and fashionable travel. Mort- 
rill Cody, editor, writes: “It does not use the usual 
travelogue article. It shuns straight description, but is 
in the market for 500 to 1500-word articles of semi- 
fictional or humorous nature about Bermuda, Nassau, 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Mexico, California, Canada, 
England, and France. These articles or fiction pieces 
must tell a real story of human or topical interest. 
If accompanied by photographs, we will pay $20 for 
each one published; if unaccompanied by photographs, 
$15. We are also interested in short anecdotes per- 
taining to the countries listed, 100 to 500 words in 
length, for which we will pay on a basis of $10 a 
column of about 330 words. Each item must have a 
real point to it and be definitely original. We are not 
interested in canned humor.” 


The Patrician, 1872 Monroe Ave., Bronx, N. Y., is 
a new monthly devoted to the arts. Irving Sherman, 
editor, writes: “Our material must be written for an 
audience interested in the fine arts and artistic ex- 
pression. We use articles on music, painting, sculp- 
ture, handicrafts, up to 3000 words, with photos, es- 
says on literature and criticism, quality short-stories 
of 3000 to 5000 words, quality verse, some filler ma- 
terial up to 500 words in length. Payment is on pub- 
lication, at about 1 cent a word, as a rule.” 


W onder Stories, 99 Hudson St., New York, issued 
by the Gernsback Company, has not made good its 
promises to catch up on back payments due authors, 
according to several complaints received recently. 
Writers report inability to collect amounts due for 
periods varying from one to several years back. In 
some cases collection has been made through suit. 


The Catholic Girl, 20 Prospect St., Terryville, 
Conn., is overstocked for the time being with short- 
stories. It is open to consider vocational and hobby 
articles up to 1500 words and short editorials, fillers, 
and art work. Payment is at about 14 cent a word, 
on publication. 


A reader reports of Rural Progress, 22 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago, “I waited five months for a check from 
this magazine, with no answer to inquiries. How- 
ever, the check was liberal when it came.” 


Cheerio! has moved from Detroit, Mich., to 612 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Material used in the 
first issue has not yet been paid for, according to 
reports, but apparently the magazine intends to carry 
on. 


The American Humorist, Emaus, Pa., which an- 
nounces payment for material at 1 cent a word on 
publication, recently asked a contributor to donate a 
submitted manuscript on the ground that it could not 
afford to make payment. 

Arcadian Life, Sulphur Springs, Tex., is now pay- 
ing at 14 cent a word and up, on acceptance, for 
material dealing with phases of folklore—balladry, 
superstitions, customs, etc. “We are a limited mar- 
ket, however,” writes O. E. Rayburn, editor, “as most 
of our material is staff-written. I am developing the 
magazine as a source-book for writers.” 

Western Poetry, formerly at Highland Park Station, 
Los Angeles, should now be addressed at 125 S. Hill 
St., Oceanside, Calif. 


A contributor reports that stories sold to Real For- 
bidden Sweets and Real French Capers, sex magazines 
published by the Burnham Company, 145 E. 45th St., 
New York, were published but never paid for. The 
company appears to have gone out of business, al- 
though there is a suspicion that it has bobbed up 
under another name with a new string of sex periodi- 
cals. 
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Gold Seal Detective, 67 W. 44th St., New York, is 
the new detective magazine added to the Magazine 
Publishers’ group under editorship of A. A. Wyn. 
It calls for 10,000-word action-detective novelettes poor 
pays 1 to 2 cents a word on publication. 

Photoplay, 1926 Broadway, New York, is now un- 
der the editorial direction of Miss Ruth Waterbury, 
who succeeds Miss Kathryn Dougherty. It is stated 
that Miss Waterbury will edit the magazine from 
Hollywood. 


War Birds, 149 Madison Ave., New York, is being 
revived experimentally by Dell Publications, but only 
two issues are definitely scheduled and manuscripts 
should not be submitted until the company calls for 
them. 


Your Daily Horoscope, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, is to be a new magazine from the presses of the 
Dell Publishing Company using articles of popular 
type on astrology. It is presumed that the Dell policy 
of good rates on acceptance will prevail. 

The Wyns—A. A. and Rose—not content with 
parenting a flock of magazines each, are featuring a 
new collaboration, a son. Mr. Wyn conducts the 
Magazine Publishers group at 67 W. 44th St., New 
York, and Mrs. Wyn the Periodical House group at 
the same address. Contrary to rumors, she will con- 
tinue to edit her magazines, Secret Agent X and Love 
Fiction Monthly, and recently announced a new maga- 
zine, Redseal Western. She reports that many stories 
submitted to her are too melodramatic for her pur- 
poses. She desires good conflict and complication, but 
not melodrama. Good rates are paid on acceptance. 


Simon & Schuster, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, 
book publishers, are said to be interested in consider- 
ing exceptional mystery novels. 

Terror Tales, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, is re- 
ported to be very much in need of suitable material— 
terror stories with a strong mystery angle, menace and 
love interest, in short-story and novelette lengths. 
Rogers Terrill, editor of this and other Popular Pub- 
lications magazines, is back on the job, after an acci- 
dent which incapacitated him for several weeks. 
Rates are 1 cent a word up, on acceptance. 

The Robert Speller Company, recently at 489 Fifth 
Ave., New York, is moving again, and will announce 
a new address shortly. The company is being re- 
— and expects to publish several books this 
all 

Utopian Papers, 618 Geyer Ave., St. Louis, Mo., is 
announced as a “‘little’ magazine edited by L. Rich- 
ardson, and using articles and short-stories, for which 
a tenth of a cent a word will be paid on publication. 

The United Feature Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York, in addition to offering an open market 
for short short-stories, is in the market for first-run 
novelettes, 18,000 words in length. These, according 
to Frances Rule, editor, should be developed in in- 
stallments of 1500 words each. Love themes are pre- 
ferred. 

Smoke, P. O. Box 1273, Providence, R. I., claims 
the distinction of being one of the few poetry maga- 
zines paying for poetry throughout the depression. 
Rates are nominal, but Edward Nortu Robinson, busi- 
ness manager, states: “Today, as always, Smoke is in- 
terested in publishing new poets who have something 
to say. It has no restrictions on theme or verse form, 
so long as the achievement is votal.” The quarterly 
is edited by Susanna Valentine Mitchell. 

The Spur, 515 Madison Ave., New York, is now 
edited by Frank A. Wrensch, who succeeds H. S. 
Adams. 

Vespers, a poetry magazine, is now located at 966 
E. 25th St., Paterson, N. J. 
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CAN YOUR STORY 
Be Adapted To 


THE SCREEN? 


If you can write screenable stories, we can 
help you to sell them. If you can’t, there is 
nothing we can do about it. Teaching is not in 
our line, but if it’s sales service you want, pull 
up a chair and let’s talk business. 

You say you can write? Very good so far. 
Now, may we ask, what percentage of your 
writings have you sold? If you have failed to 
“crash” the Studios, you probably have begun 
to realize that success for the writer is measured 
not only by his writing ability, but also by his 
marketing methods. 

We know certain writers who fr exception- 
ally well, but sell poorly, and have remained 
comparatively obscure. We know others whose 
writing is ordinary, but whose business methods 
are sound, who will never be famous but make 
a good living. But there are those of a third 
group who write well and sell well and are fea- 
tured as “Big Names.”’ In which class are you? 


If your work is salable, or if it can be made 
so by reasonable revision, our sales facilities 
are at your service. 


Our folder, ‘Writing Selling Screen 
Stories,”” contains information of value to 
writers. A postal will it to you 


WESTERN WRITERS’ BUREAU 
Desk AJ-10 
709 North Western Ave. 
Hollywood, California 
Interviews by appointment 


al 


‘Constructive Criticism!’ 


“I was ‘tickled to death’ with your 
criticism—tickled because you put your 
finger on the spots where it was wrong 
and said, "sg is wrong because—’. 

M. . Neptune, N.J. 8/25-’ 35. 


UNDREDS of letters in our files 

testify to the efficacy of our Con- 
structive Criticisms and how they have 
helped writers to turn out salable 
material. How the weak as well as 
the strong parts of the stories were found and in- 
structions given to enable the author to perfect his 
wor 

Let us help you, too! Send in your stories, poems, 
articles and learn what constructive criticism means. . . 
Write for our generous offer to negenets . And re- 
member, we specialize on BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Catalogue is free! 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. J Franklin, Ohio 
| Founded 1893 by James Knapp i 


nes M. Reeve 
eader-Critic 


ESCRITOIRE STUDENTS SELL 


Not all of them; but every month records sales to 
good magazines. We do not promise impossibilities. 
We do promise to give personal, individual, sym- 
pathetic, and untiring attention to each student. If 
a student fails to understand, he is stopped right 
there, and if it requires five lengthy personal let- 
ters, that point is made clear to him. If that is the 
sort of help you have been looking for, that is what 
we have to offer—and you pay a big part of the 
cost of working with us with a story we teach you 
to write. 


“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT in my career.” 
This experience of a student, now a recognized quotemtbeual: 
may be yours. 

Our FICTION APTITUDE TEST sent free on request. 


ESCRITOIRE 
HOME OFFICE: 270;C Mantwey Sen T 
3 exas 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New coreg a 
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W: CAN HELP YOU 


20 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our Clients, 
shouldn't they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been 
taking an active part in the agency, was for- 
merly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, 
Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommendation 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
Farrar, William L. Chenery, William C. Lengel, Garet 
Garrett, H. E. Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen 
White, Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 


Robert Thomas Hardy Jane Hardy 
President and [reasurer 


55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


SAME BARGAIN PRICES 


Finest writers’ stationery at lowest rates: 32-lb. kraft 
ENVELOPES in sets of 50 (25 outgoing and 25 return): for 
mailing flat, $1.40; one fold of the script, 95c; for two folds, 
100 envelopes, 50 outgoing and 50 return, $1. Hammermill 
aper, 844x1l1: 500 sheets light weight, $1.25, heavy, $1.60. 
ipbbons, 50c. Samples, 5c. West of Rockies, 10% extra. 
No c.o.d.’s. 
THE SUPPLY STATIONER, DEPT. J 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Special: 100 sheets Hammermill, either weight, and 
0 envelopes, any size or-combination, $1. 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
larly. 

Subscription price, $2 a year; 20c a copy on all newsstands 

THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 
Springfield, Mass. 


POETS e Send 25c for current copy of KALEIDOGRAPH, 
® with Prize Program, free Anthology Plan, 
Grapho-Analysis, etc.; also detailed description of ‘‘Help Your- 
self’ Handbooks: (1) SECRETS OF SELLING VERSE; (2) 
SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Information for Hitchhikers 
Along the Literary Highway; (3) VERSE TECHNIQUE SIM- 
PLIFIED; (4) VERSE FORMS, OLD AND NEW; (5) THE 
PRACTICAL RHYMER, handbook-rhyme dictionary; (6) FIRST 
AID FOR FICTIONISTS, with market list. Nos. 1-2-3-4 in- 
clude 900 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. Each book, $1; any 2, 
$1.75; 3, $2.50; 4, $3.00; 5, $3.50; 6, $4.00. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c copy.) 
N. Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


The Author & Journalist 


The District Printing Company, 4924 Loma Vista 
Ave., Los Angeles, operating a syndicate “mat serv- 
ice’ for newspapers, is in the market for unusual ma- 
terial. Maxine O’Brien, feature editor, writes: ‘‘As 
our service is yet in its infancy, we can’t promise huge 
prices, but if any features are found which we deem 
worthy of promoting, we shall make satisfactory ar- 
rangements with the writer for payment for his ma- 
terial. We do not want woman's page copy, as this is 
all staff-written, and we cannot pay for occasional 
stories. We are interested in promoting and market- 
ing unusual columns and will make payment in ac- 
cordance with the number of papers on our list that 
subscribe for the feature. If your readers have ideas 
for syndicated columns which are different from the 
ordinary run of stuff, we shall be interested; but the 
material has to be new and it has to be good.” 


Nu-Way Features, a syndicate featuring pastime 
features, puzzles, serials, short-shorts, and world od- 
dities, has moved from 4545 Beacon St. to 1365 Estes 
Ave., Chicago. It buys first rights to serials of 8000 
to 10,000 words and short short-stories of 400 to 600 
words, paying on publication at rates agreed upon 
with the author. 


Golf Illustrated, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York, now 
edited by Alvin E. Hewitt, offers a market for articles 
on general sports, principally golf, featuring person- 
alities, instruction on how to play, unusual events, 
etc. Length limit on articles is 1500 words. Editorials, 
verse, photos, art work, and cartoons are considered. 
Payment is at from $10 to $25 per article, on publi- 
cation. 


New Outlook, 515 Madison Ave., New York, it is 
reported, is to reappear under new editorship and as 
a weekly, in the near future. 


New Play Builders, Inc., is a group headed by Her- 
bert Ashton, Jr., for the purpose of assisting unknown 
authors to get a hearing for their plays. Its announce- 
ment states that no outlay of money is reqmired from 
the author. Manuscripts will be read, and when one 
shows promise it will be put into rehearsal, played 


' before audiences, and presented to the producers of 


Broadway shows. The group will claim 50 per cent 
of all money received by the author, as compensation 
for its services. Manuscripts should be submitted to 
— Goodwin, 1547 Broadway, Room 501, New 
York. 


Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York, 
has taken over the book publishing business of 
Alfred H. King, Inc., which has been located at 432 
Fourth Ave., New York. Julian Messner also recently 
purchased the good will and name of the bankrupt 
firm, Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc. 


The Chicagoan, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, un- 
der new ownership, is now edited by Milton S. 
Mayer. 


Highschool, 250 E. 43d St., New York, is a new 
fortnightly publication devoted to news for junior 
and senior high school teachers and principals, and 
published by the Scholastic Corporation, which issues 
Scholastic and Scholastic Coach. 


The Nazarene Publishing House, 2923 Troost Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., after informing contributors of 
changes in its editorial department (see the July A. 
& J.), mow reports that the reorganization cannot 
take place until January, 1936. Presumably it will not 
be in the market for material until then. 


The Farm Home and Garden Section of The Ore- 
gonian, Portland, Ore., which as stated in our Sep- 
tember issue, expects to use a certain amount of con- 
tributed material, is edited by Loren H. Milliman. 
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Discontinued and Suspended 
The Windsor Quarterly, Mena, Ark. 


ity Life, Chicago. 
City DO YOU NEED HELP WITH 


Saga, New York. 
Golden Book, New York. (Absorbed by Fiction YOUR SCREEN STORY? 


Parade.) 
PRIZE CONTESTS Part of my service is designed to assist you : 
with this problem. Let me point the way to : 
The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans., an- successful screen writing, with its worth- 
nounces a prize contest for short-stories by girls under elite venends 
20 years of age (by December 31, 1935). First prize . 
is $150, second is $100, and there will be ten hon- If your story is salable, | can sell it! My 
orable-mention awards of $5 each. The magazine will record of $50,000 in story sales last year, 


claim the publication rights to only first and second ‘ 
prize stories. Stories must be not less than 2500 nor and fourteen sales in the past two months, 
more than 5000 words. Name, age, and address of reveals the demand for screen material. 
author must appear in upper left-hand corner of first : : 
page; also the words, ‘Girls’ Story Contest.” Usual Help me supply the producers with stories. 
rules for submission—flat or folded, not rolled, self- Write today for FREE booklet. 

addressed return envelope for return, etc., are included | 
in the conditions. Contest closes December 31, 1935. 


No copyright or revision scheme! 


Judges will be Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, Gladys 

Hasty Carroll, and Rebecca Caudill. The editors sug- ADELINE M. ALVORD 
gest: “Write of the kind of people and the kind of . 
life you know. Do not write a true story. This is a 6605 Hollywood — vom Hollywood, Calif. 


contest for fiction. Write a story, not a mere sketch. 
Write simply, directly, honestly. Give your own point 
of view, not what you think is the point of view of [ff 
your teachers, your friends, or your family. Do not Typing — Revision— Verse Criticism 
imitate any other writer. Do not be afraid to be your- __ }| «Your work is beautifully done,” V. N.-M. Careful typing, 


self.” Manuscripts should be addressed: The Editors, / ]} (short-stories, articles, plays, books), 30c per 1000 words. ' 
Poems, %c a line. One carbon. Prose revision (rearrange- ‘ 


The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kan. The envelope ment of awkward phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, 4 ; 
should also be marked: “Girls’ Story Contest.” unintentional repetition, faulty punctuation and ineffective | 
The Atl ‘¢ Monthly P sie eeseene), 30c per 1000 words. Verse criticism, 2c a 
e Atlantic Monthly Press an ittle, Brown & ine. : . 
Co., announce their Fifth Prize Novel competition. AGNES C. HOLM 
For the best work of fiction submitted before March 
1, 1936, an award of $10,000 will be made. Half of . 
this is given as an outright prize and half as an ad- ED BODIN’S CORNER 
vance on royalties. Address Fifth Novel Competition, “Percentage of sales of manuscripts handled.” That i: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston. an to author and 
editor. ny manuscript that Bodin handles has more 
The Educational Guide of America, P. O. Box 663, than average chance to sell, based on records. Because 
Charleston, W. Va., announces that it is awarding two org Began bo submit manuscripts to satisfy the authors, 
$25 prizes monthly to students. The first is to the boy 
or gitl, a senior or graduate of high school, writing | price. Sincerity and effort are a fetish with Bodin. 4 
the best letter, not over 2000 words, on “Why I He says: “An agent who kids along a writer—is dis- 
should be given financial aid that will enable me to honest. Prove one case of dishonesty or insincerity on 
attend college.” The second is to the boy or girl, a go of ence. 
. F you believe you are ready to sell or want to in- 
student in college doing regular Of graduate work, or crease your sales—write Bodin. $7000 to 13 authors in ; 
a student who has dropped out of college because of August. In addition several new writers all got over ee 


$55 for their first sales. One got $300; and a few part 
time writers got more luxury money. 

ED BODIN—Author’s Executive =. 
151 Fifth Ave. New York City a= 


(Employs a recognized authority on books and plays) 


lack of financial resources, writing the best better, not 
over 2000 words, on “Why I should be given finan- 
cial aid that will enable me to finish college.’ The 
best individual letters in each class, submitted during 
the year, will win scholarship awards of $500 each. 
Truth and sincerity, not good writing, are to be the F 


basis of judging, although neatness is expected, either 
in typewritten or longhand form. ANNOUNCEMENT q 
My New York Sales are now in charge of 4 
The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation announces its 
te li ALLEN PAUL KLINE 
second annual Juvenile literature prize, opening Oc- Suite 1102 - 210 Fifth Avenue 
tober 1 and closing December 31, 1935. Stories and Other points as before. Free circular A-1035 describing my q 
plays for children up to 11 years of age are eligible. Unified Sales Plan on request. 4 
Prizes range from $500 down to $50. Last year’s first OTIS ADELBERT KLINE | 
4343 Castello Ave. Chicago, U.S. A. : 


prize-winner was Russell Gordon Carter’s book, ‘The 
Horse from Wyoming.” The winning books are pub- 
lished by Suttonhouse, Publishers.* Address of the 
Foundation is 523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los An- 
geles. 

The New Masses-John Day Company prize for best 
novel on a proletarian theme was won by Clara 


COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 


ing “Marching, Marching.” It centers around a strike CURTIS ST. COLOR BLATES< ZINC ETCHINGS 


struggle in a Northwest lumber town. The prize is Denver, Cole. Service ter Pubushersend 
$750 plus royalties. 


| | 
| PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 
iq 
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The Author & 


IF YOU REALLY WANT SUCCESS—STOP PROCRASTINATING! 


What I’m doing for other writers is the best guarantee of my ability to help you. From 


first sales for 


these sales possible for me, 


could recommend it to an editor. 
and showed me how to cure ’em. 
hand”’ in the critic-agent business,’ 


January 1 to August 31, 1935, I sold 448 stories for my clients; 44 novels to book publishers, 49 
magazine serials and feature novels, 85 novelettes, 
These magazine sales covered the entire range of popular markets—from the large-circulation 
general-interest, women’s, rural and specialized ‘‘slicks’’ through every type of ‘‘pulp’’ magazine. 
And, of these sales 12 oe sold to publishers were first novels; 40 of the 


222 short stories and 48 articles to magazines. 


magazine sales were 


Below are brief naan -histories of the two latest among our crop of successful beginners: 
ROWENA R. FARRAR of. Nashville, after I had pointed out her errors in three stories, 
sent in a fourth and fifth which we promptly sold to a leading weekly. 
prize winners in our BEGINNERS FICTION CONTEST during July, August and September.) 
‘Your patient cooperation and _— criticisms turned light on many dark corners, making 
she says. 
JACK GANZHORN of Southgate, Calif., sent me his 20,000 word novelet twice before I 
‘You sure picked out the right sore spots in ‘‘Leaden Justice’ 
And your quick sale following my revisions brands you ‘‘top 
he writes. 
GIVE YOUR TALENT A CHANCE! 
Conscientious, practical professional help with your individual writing problems, backed by 
14 years’ experience in selling thousands of manuscripts may prove to be the turning point in 
your literary career. Send me some of your best manuscripts today. If salable, I will imme- 


diately recommend your scripts_to actively buying editors. 
Farrar and Mr. Ganzhorn received, with revision and replot 


(She’s one of the 


If unsalable, I will render a thorough 


constructive criticism such as Mrs. 
advice in line with specific market needs. 

My fees—$2.00 for reading manuscripts up to 3000 words, 60c per thousand if longer. Books: 
31-60,000 words, $15.00; 61,000-80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00. Commissions: 10% 
on American, 15% on oreign sales. Fees waived when we sell $1,000. worth of material. If 
you've sold $1,000. worth of fiction within last year, I’ll handle your work on straight commis- 


AUTHORS AND TYPISTS SUPPLIES 


28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes, 25 9x12, 25 9%x12%, $1; 50 No. 

10 and 50 No. 11, 95c. Ribbons 45c. 3 for $1.10. Carbon 
Paper: 25 sheets 40c. Hammermill Bond, 500 sheets, 20 
Ib. $1.50; 500 sheets 16 Ib. $1.25 (Add 10% West of 
Rockies). DOLLAR SPECIAL: 20 Envelopes (10 9x12, 
10 9%x12%) 50 sheets Hammermill 16 or 20 Ib. 50 
second sheets, 5 sheets carbon, $1. Circular on request. 


Lee E. Gooch, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 
West of Rockies, add 1 


GREETING CARD DEPARTMENT 
By Doris WILDER. 


“We have been accumulating a quantity of Valen- 
tine messages, but have not been so fortunate in 
building up our Christmas needs,” writes Donald D. 
Simonds, editor of The Geo. C. Whitney Co., 67 
Union St., Worcester, Mass. “We are ready to buy 
happy thoughts and catchy phrases for Christmas and 
Valentine use—if they’re not saturated with moth 
balls and lavender.” 50 cents a line. 


“In need some good Father’s Day Greetings,’’ was 
a recent S.O.S. from the editorial desk of the Para- 
mount Line, 109-119 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 
This company still is interested in reviewing senti- 
ments for the various Every Day occasions, such as 
Birthday, Convalescence, Congratulations (wedding, 
baby, anniversary and general), Sympathy, etc. Theo- 
dore Markoff and Madeline Sessions. 25 cents a line 
up, according to worth. 

According to M. H. Fuld, Julius Pollak and Sons.., 
Inc., 141-155 E. 25th St., New York, still needs gen- 
eral Christmas sentiments, such as can be sent from 
anybody to anybody. “These sentiments,” says Editor 
Fuld, “should express the old greeting in a slightly 
new way, or with a new twist. We particularly need 
4-line verses, prose sentiments, and a few 8-line verses. 
Please bear in mind that we use very few sentiments 
that contain the personal pronoun. We don’t like 
them overly sentimental. They should use only plain 
language and simple words, such as would be under- 
stood by the average person. A little later we shall 
be in the market for Christmas sentiments for re- 
lations.” 50 cents a line. 

The Rose Company, 24th & Bainbridge, Sts., Phila- 
delphia, will be open again for material October 15, 
buying at that time for its Christmas line. Verses for 


sion; if you’ve sold $500. worth in last year, you’re 
entitled to 50% reduction of above reading fee rates. 


Stop procrastinating-—start acting! Send your 
manuscripts—now, while you are thinking of it. 
you haven’t any ready, write for my circular and 
market letter listing immediate editorial needs. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 
45 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 


the other seasons and occasions will be read, although 
not of major interest at that date. This company has 
raised its rate from 25 to 50 cents a line. H. M. 
Rose, Jr., signs correspondence. 

Recent checks from The Gibson Art Co., 233-241 
W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O., have been for Christmas, 
New Year, Thanksgiving, and the Every Day occa- 
sions. A. C. Fry of this company says: “We find 
that a good big percentage of every line must be 
what we classify as short, clever, more or less breezy 
things, and we are open for suggestions of this kind 
all the time.” The Gibson company evaluates senti- 
ments according to quality and sales appeal, paying 
upwards from 50 cents a line, and hopes to be able to 
make additional recompense to the authors of greet- 
ings used a second year. 

Christmas material of all types is being considered 
by Mary E. Johnson at Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand 
Ave. and Walnut St. at 26th, Kansas City, Mo. Hall 
Bros. offers a good market for novelties, for relative 
cards, and for sentiments to fit special titles, as ‘For 
Our Pastor,” “Mother of My Friend,” “Boy Friend,” 
and “My Employer.” 50 cents a line. 

Try A-1 material for Mother's Day, Father’s Day, 
Graduation, Easter and Valentine’s Day with Fred 
P. Luetters, The Metropolitan Lith. & Pub. Co., 167 
Bow St., Everett, Mass. 50 cents a line. 


Possible markets for Christmas material at this 
time, not heretofore mentioned, are: White & Wyckoff 
Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Jessie H. McNicol, 18 
Huntington Ave., Boston; Stanley Manufacturing Co., 
S. E. Cor. Meigs St. and Monument Ave., Dayton, O.; 
Buzza-Cardozo, 2503 W. 7th St., Los Angeles; Mc- 
Kenzie Engraving Co., 1010 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston; R. R. Heywood Co., 263 9th Ave., New York 
(attention Miss Ethel Forsberg) ; and Auburn Greet- 
ing Card Co., Auburn, Ind. 

Ethel W. Beach, editor of The Bromfield Publish- 
ers, Inc., 12 High St., Brookline Village, Mass., ex- 
pected to be ready by September for Christmas ma- 
terial. 50 cents a line. 

Hall Bros., Inc., Grand Ave. and Walnut St. at 
26th, Kansas City, Mo., postponed its buying season 
on Christmas sentiments to allow for editorial vaca- 
a but by now should be in full swing. 50 cents 
a line. 


= 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


QUERIES 


“Are there any house organs published by canneries 
which buy material?”—F. G., Mo. 

Printers’ Ink, the magazine of advertising, 85 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, for several years has compiled 
information relating to American house organs. We 
suggest that the inquirer write the Information Service 
of this publication for a list of cannery house organs, 
then query each. Printers Ink cannot, of course, sup- 
ply manuscript requirements. 


‘I am the window display man of an Oregon chain 
store in the drug goods trade, and my displays, cards, 
etc., have received many compliments. Can I sell any 
of this material to trade papers?” —H.LS. 

If there is a local business writer, you will profit 
more by supplying him with information which he 
reports to various business papers, giving due credit 
to you. Such publicity may result in attractive offers 
of employment. Your net gain by this procedure is 
likely to be far greater than if you attempt to sell 
material yourself. 

However, if you prefer the latter course, here are 
publications to consider—Chain Store Age, New 
York; Retail Ledger, Philadelphia; Retailing, New 
York; other publications covering departments of 
your store. For details, consult the A. & J. Handy 
Market List in September issue. 


“I live in an agricultural town of 3300 people, far 
from any large city. Suggest trade-paper articles I can 
write.’—G.HS. 

The hardware field is one of the best for you to 
start in. Hardware stores are relatively more success- 
ful in agricultural towns than in large cities. Hard- 
ware dealers very successful in handling credits and 
collections, or in selling electrical specialties, offer 
good opportunities for articles. Interview the mer- 
chants and get an explanation of policies and methods, 
a statement of results. Report your material accu- 
rately in 800 to 1200 words. Get a photograph or 
two to illustrate. Submit to the hardware trade pub- 
lications you find in the September A. & J. Handy 
Market List. 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


In the Trade, Technical and 
Class Journal Field 

Mail Order Journal, 808 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
is a new publication, in the market for a limited 
amount of material from free-lance writers who can 
furnish specific case histories on mail order activities. 
Wherever possible, suitable photographs (mailing 
pieces, packages, etc.) should accompany manuscripts. 
Payment of 1 cent a word on publication. Writers are 
requested to confer with the editor, L. K. Jones, al- 
though this is not absolutely necessary. The publisher, 
W. B. Ziff, also publishes Popular Aviation. 

Automotive Electricity, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York, will become Automotive Replacements with the 
October issue. A complete change in format and pol- 
icy will also be made. Editorially it will be directed 
to wholesalers and wholesale retailers of automotive 
replacements, parts, accessories and equipment. L. E. 
Murray is editor. 


Business Equipment Topics has been purchased by 
Geyer Publications, 260 Fifth Ave., New York, and 
will be consolidated with Guyer’s Stationer, of which 
Thomas V. Murphy is editor. The Geyer Publications, 
after several years of being wholly staff-prepared, are 
now in the market for a limited amount of material. 
This applies to Gift and Art Buyer as well as to 
Guyer’s Stationer. 

The Outfitter, formerly published by the Domestic 
Engineering Co., 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, has 
been purchased by Institutional Publications, Inc., 612 
N. Michigan Ave. The Outfitter circulates among 
hotel, restaurant and institutional supply houses. 


Wallpaper Magazine, 10 E. 40th St., New York, 
has been designated the official publication of the 
newly-formed Wallpaper Institute. It is being im- 
proved and expanded under the direction of Ralph O. 
Ellsworth, publisher. 

Fishing Gazette, 461 Eighth Ave., New York, is re- 
stricted to the commercial fisheries entirely, not using 
anything on sport fishing. Material is carried on every 
branch of the commercial fisheries—the vessels, hand- 
ling of fish after landed, freezing, canning, packaging, 
distribution, and, at times, outstanding retail jobs. 
Right now, the editor, C. E. Pelissier, wants corre- 
spondents in various fishing centers, specifically, the 
Great Lakes, mid-west river fishing (commercial) , Gulf 
of Mexico, the southern east coast and parts of the 
North Atlantic States. News items are particularly 
desired. Articles should not be written without writ- 
ing in a brief outline first, until writer’s ability to 
handle an article has been proved. Photos of some sort 
should accompany articles. Payment is made on pub- 
lication at 25 cents an inch for news, 1 cent a word 
for articles, and $1 each for pictures. 

Motorboat, 63 Beekman St., New York, is in need 
of short, practical articles on boating with necessary 
sketches or photos, according to Gerald T. White, ed- 
itor. Payment is made on publication at 1 cent a 
word. 

Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New 
York, is going through the process of liquidation, ac- 
cording to C. Steinecke, Jr., editor. All manuscripts 
on file are being returned to their writers. 


Southern States Sportsman, 710 Empire Bldg., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., recently absorbed Tennessee Sportsman 
of Nashville. Harry E. Fitzgerald is editor. It uses 
articles, preferably with Southern locale, on hunting 
and fishing, up to 2500 words, editorials on conserva- 
tion, poems, jokes, etc., paying 14 cent a word up, 
on publication. Overstocked with fishing stories, ex- 
cept trout fishing with fly-rod. 

vv 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THESE STORIES WENT TO MARKET. By Vernon Mc- 
Kenzie. Robert McBride & Co., New York. $2.00. 


This is a collection of short-stories written by pu- 
pils of the department of Journalism at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, of which Mr. McKenzie is 
dean, all of which were sold to magazines. A valu- 
able feature of the book is the “‘case history” follow- 
ing each story, telling how the plot originated and 
was developed. The introduction by Mr. McKenzie 
also contains helpful information. 
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Have You Creative Blindness? 


* Creative blindness, fatal to most beginning writers, is inability to judge one’s own work. It 
arises as a writer’s reaction to his finished story is affected by his strong interest in the subject 
and the mental experience of putting to paper. The condition is common among novices, occa- 
sional among professionals. 


It is not necessary for creative blindness to overwhelm you. 

Work with The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff as a client. 

The Author & Journalist Staff is made up of men who are successfully devoting much of their 
time to the production and sale of literary material, ranging from verses and short-stories to 

books. These men ceased long ago to be trammeled by academic theory. They recognize that 
the objective in writing a short-story or novel is to produce something which sells, and is pub- 
lished and read. They realize that there are hundreds of practical considerations, taken as a 

matter of course by “‘insiders,’’ of which the novice is ignorant, yet which can readily be im- 
parted to him. 

They know that, for quick training, there is nothing to compare with a plan under which 
the student produces actual stories, putting his heart into them, then has these studied and 
analyzed by experts, who report in detail. 

Come into The Author & Journalist camp. Let us help you. The fast service of The Author 
& Journalist Criticism Department sends almost all manuscripts back to their writers within 
72 hours of their arrival in Denver. 

As Chief of the Criticism Staff, Willard E. Hawkins, founder and editor of The Author & 
ournalist, reviews all criticisms. It quite often happens that The Author & Journalist Staff 

i is able to give last-minute tips on the manuscript market for the benefit of Criticism Depart- 

i ment clients. 

| The unique Progress Chart, which rates the fiction writer for each of NINETEEN WRITING 

: FUNDAMENTALS, has been termed by many clients as itself worth the full cost of criticism 

service. At no extra cost, it forms a part of the complete criticism. 


| All Author & Journalist criticisms are detailed. The only policy in force for length, or amount 
of critic’s time used, is that, irrespective of these, everything shall be done to hasten the prog- 
ress of the client toward actual sales. Methods by which manuscripts can be improved are 
pointed out, the most likely markets are suggested. 

CRITICISM RATES 
é€ First 1000 words $2.00, then 50c a thousand up to 10,000 words; above 10,000, 
| 40c a thousand. Return postage should accompany. Fees payable in advance. 


DON’T BE A VICTIM OF CREATIVE BLINDNESS—SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY! 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 
Agency is maintained. 


It offers major advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowledge of 
magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered salable, 
it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your — 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each 


tional 1000) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 
1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


1C 
| If You Wish Sales Service - - - - | 
| 
| 
B 
| | 
| Send for free leaflet, “What Editors Want.” 


